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How Can Fifth Columns 
Be Controlled2 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—There is more than-a 
mere ‘isolated incident in the disclosure several 
days ago in a radio address by Louis Budenz 

that Gerhard Fiisler, alias Hans Berger, is the 
Comintern representative in the United States and 
the real behind-the-scenes dictator of the American 
Communist Party. : 

It is in fact the long fuse, now lighted, which leads 
in the direction of the ‘eventual explosion of the 
Communist Fifth Column as it has existed to date 
in the United States. 

4 combination of circumstances, events and planned 
efiorts in several quarters makes it almost inevitable 
that the next Congress, which will convene in January, 
will deal with the problem of the Communist Fifth 
Column in America. How it will deal with it is the 


. only aspect which remains in question. 


The curtain will be raised on this effort on Nov. 19 


with the appearance of Budenz before the House 


Commitiee on Un-American Activities. to be followed 
shortly thereafter by the appearance before the same 
committee of Eisler under subpoena. ‘These events 
will occur sufficiently after the election so that the 
public will be ready to turn to a new subject of in- 
terest. And this oné, under present world conditions, 
ig certain to have enough drama to hold public atten- 
tion, It is calculated, in fact, that public interest 
will continue to rise until after the new Congress has 
conyened, ‘providing a natural setting in which the 
Congress can take up the problem. 

Until little more than a year ago Louis Budenz was 
the managing editor of the Communist Daily Worker 
and one of the hierarchy of the American Communist 
Party. And when he testifies under oath what he 
told reporters in New York, that he took orders from 
Eisler and that he recognized Kisler’s credentials as 
the representative of the Communist ,lnternational 
gent to the United States by the Kremlin, such testi- 
Mony will constitute unusually competent evidence. 

In the meantime Fisler, a German alien, is being 
detained in this country for want of an exit visa so 
that he may not escape the subpoena, of the House 
Commitiee. 

It is unfortunate in many respects that the personnel 

(Continued on Page Three) z 
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Wallace to Edit New Re- 
public. 
—Newspaper headline. 


A SPLENDID move, one | 
thinks, when he | 
Has seen this news and 
read it. 
So Henry’s henceforth tagged 
to be 
An editor, and edit. 


And yet one thinks of one small thing, 
One sad conclusion reaches: 

If just he’d done some editing 
Before he made those speeches! 








—— Richard Armour—— 
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An Editorial— 


The Evil Ideas of a Bigot 


HE International Teamster, oftvial organ of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, is re- 
sponsible for one of the most outrageous calum- 
nies ever perpetrated against a helpless and already 
terribly ravaged people. If the Teamster, of which 
Daniel Tobin is the offcial editor. is right, then Hitler 
was right, and all that America is striving for ts 
wrong. i 
Tobin’s publication runs an-editorial in its October 
issue under the engaging headline of “Immigrants 


‘Bring Evil Ideas.” Inasmuch as Tobin himself is an 


immigrant, we might be tempted to agree with him, 
but only to the extent of the ideas harbored by Mr. 
Tobin and divulged in the editorial. A more evil idea 
than the one Tobin promulgates it would be hard to 
find among either immigrants or natives. 

Tobin, in his editorial, pretends to set himself up 
as a defender of the immigration laws of the United 
States. He then proceeds to argue against President 
‘Truman's proposal to give refuge in the United States 
to some 50.000 displaced persons now wandering aim- 
lessiv in war ravaged Europe. “Behind the agitation 
of innocent and well-meaning people,” his editorial 
states, “for the nullification of American immigration 
laws. a few sinister motives become visible.” 

The “sinister motives” whch Tobin discerns are to 
“dump hordes of converts to foreign ideologies into 
this country.” 


“All the immigrants who enter the United States | 


from now on will be imbued with one philosophy or 
another,” the editorial continues, an argument not to 
be denied or refuted, for it is more than likely that 
even displaced and homeless persons have ideas. They 
might have ideas about Fascism and Nazism, and their 
ideas of freedom and the dignity of the human soul 
might militate against those harbored by a profound 
thinker like, Tobin. Why Tobin should imagine that 
these ideas will be subversive or anti-social is beyond 
us, unless he is still under the impression that it is 
wrong to fight Nazism. 

Tobin, by the implications of his editorial, suggests 
exactly that. He says: “The prelude to the deluge 
from abroad is the campaign to admit 50,000 homeless 
Jews. Probably most of them suffering from their per- 
secution at the hands of the Nazis are Communist sym- 
pathizers. It would be natural for them to look to 
Communism for protection against Fascism.” 

This is.a dishrag which we will fling right back 
into Tobin’s face. What utter stupidity is this evil- 
thinking man uttering! Are Jews Communists? Is 
that the canker that has been eating into his undiscern- 
ing brain these many years? If so, we can assure him 
that there are more Communists in his own midst, in 
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United Nations or United Democracies? 
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his own ethnic group than among the Jews. The vast 
majority of Jews in the United States are bitterly op- 
posed to Communism and have been infinitely more 
courageous and more intelligent fighters against Com- 
munism than Tobin—who has, in fact, long been a 
hero of The Daily Worker. 

Are homeless Jews naturally predisposed to Com- 
munism? Is that what Tobin is trying to say? If so, 
we can allay his fear by assuring him that thousands 
of them, tens of thousands at present in the refugee 
camps of Europe, have run away from Russia and 
from Russian zones of domination. They chose the 
utter hopelessness and homelessness of a refugee camp 
rather than live under Communist rule. 

Are those who fight Fascism ipso facto Commu- 
nists? Is opposition to Fascism a mark of Commu- 
nism? Is that what Tobin is trying to say? If it is, 
then all it means is that in the mind of Mr. Tpbin 
Fascism and Nazism are quite acceptable, and any- 
one who opposes them is a hostile person, a Commu- 
nist, no less. 

“Immigrants bring evil ideas.” says Tobin, the im- 
migrant. The great number of immigrants who are 
members of Tobin’s organization will doubiless relish 
the compliment he so recklessly hurls in their direc- 
tion. ; 

It is heartwarming to record in this connection that 
the American Federation of Labor has not abided by 
Tobin’s narrow-minded and flinthearted prejudices, 
but has instead obeyed the humanitarian impulses of 
the great majority of America’s working people. The 
AFL convention in Chicago unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging the admission of homeless displaced 
persons to the full humber of the unexhausted immi- 
gration quotas.. Under this arrangement, the num- 
ber admitted would reach 200,000 or more. * 

Those who have observed the course and ‘composi- 
tion of subversive and anti-democratic groups in this 
country will know that it is not immigrants who head 
and direct them, but full-fledged native sons. On the 
other hand, remarkable as it may seem, it is immi- 
grants who have built ghe great constructive and patri- 
otic organizations of our country. Thus it is immi- 
grants who have built the trade unions and brought 
the labor movement to its present state of grandeur 
and power. 

The reverse of the medal shows native born Amer- 
icans at the head of the Communist Party here. Wil- 
liam Z. Foster and Earl Browder are both natives. 
The grafters who operate the Ku Klux Klan are all 
natives. Similarly the America Firsters, the Hitler 
lovers, the anti-Roosevelt forces, all prided themselves 
on their “Americanism”—a spurious label, a debase- 
ment of all that Americanism really represents. 
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Ideas in action; events as they 
retlect social tendencies 





By Liston M. Oak 
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USA go on 
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Surely if Byrnes and the 
pursuing a policy vacillating 
appeasement 4 
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the danger will grow. 


Byrnes made it clear enough at Paris 
that the USA pursues ao policy of world 
conquest, that we are the rather meek 
and ineffective friends of small states 





like Finland, but, really, comrade Stalin, 


we do not intend to ue remendous 











power to stop your uperialist aggres- 
ion, because the Democratic Party 
might lose votes in the coming elections, 
and Americans are isolationists at heart 
anyway. But we arn uu—we will 
continue to pr ! ¥gu should be 
ashamed of yourself. Naughty, naughty, 
(And please make a ver speech telling 
s that Russia is a srat peace- 
lov gna ) 
* r 
Democracy Is Sitteon Stu sky, 
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Tot the > is of the le- 
pression, have made wress ever since, 
American ¥ t $ ky says, have 
won, over the past 40 ‘ars, almost 
twice as big a return in real values for 
two-thirds as long a yrking day. 

Strunsky is quite correct. Democracy 
does not have to prove tha s superior 


to any totalitarian system—it has done 


so, not for 40 yeurs but throughout 


history. Even in the worst days of de- 
pression the American standard of liv- 
ing, for every stratum of society, was 
far hgher than anywhere else in the 


world. 

But there are two issues that cannot 
be evaded: if we go into the boom-bust 
cycle again, as we Worid 
Wars I and II, Communist and Fascist 
demagogy, promising will 
tract mass support; and the stubborn 
fact is that although real 
increased, the percentage of the national 
income given workers leclined. 

Everything is relative, and the 
that democratic capitalism is superior 
to Russia’s totalitarian state capitalism 
will never convince the 
traveler.over the rainbow 
he should be grateful for the 
get when the next WPA is instituted. 
Logic has little to do with this; “you 
can’t eat democracy” will be a more 
potent slogan than “with all its faults, 
capitalism is better than Communism.” 
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lackeys of the capitalists. 
The other example is a s 
the new head of the genera 
ary American Legion, Paul H. Griffith. 
He asserted that greed for profits 
turned the national housing 
into a failure. And he said 
all to blame, government, the 
communities, business, labor 
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Davies 
Communazi_ I thought until recently 
Argentina that the Peron regime is 
° just another Latin Amer- 
ican military dictatorship with Fascist 
trimmings. Events and Stephen Naft 


me it is a bona fide 


Peron’s five 


have convinced 
Fascist affair. 
resembles a National Social 
more than it does a National C 
one. State control over the economy is 
to be extended and Argentina is to be 


year 


ist scheme 


plan 


“ 
ymmunist 


industrialized, but industry will not be 
nationalized. If Peron were a Commu- 
nist, our pseudo-liberals would hail this 
as great progress toward economic 
democracy. 
e ” 

Davies Joseph E. Davies, of Mission 
Loves to Moscow infamy, recently 


visited the Dominican Re- 
public. At a banquet he 
stated: “I have the greatest admiration 
for your famous leader, my good friend 
President Trujillo. He did away with 
chaos and disorder ...” Davies did not 
say that dictator Trujillo, like Davies’ 
other good friend Stalin, also did away 
with freedom, and the lives of a lot of 
democratic opponents. “Trujillo is one 
of the greatest men in the world,” con- 
cluded the missionary. 


Dictators 





The fact is that Trujillo makes F; anee 
znd Peron look like innocent babes. Hig 
absolute tyranny has been as bloody as 
any in Latin American history: he has 
murdered between 3,000 and 5,000 Ds 
ponents, according to the Foregn Po! ey 








Association. In a population of 2 000.. 
000 that record rivals Stalin’s 4 d 
Hitler’s. 


Max Brauer 





@ Max Brauer, who has been chosen 
Mayor of Hamburg, was a member of 
the city executive committee of the 
Social Democratic Federation when he 
was in New York. In orde » devote 
himself to the building of a democratic 
Germany, Brauer has given up his 
American citizenship. 

In his youth Brauer 23 a gilass- 

lower and active in his He soon 
hecame a leader of the Social Democratic 
Party and was elected Mayor of Altoona, 
Fleeing from the Gestapo, he found 


refuge in Switzerland. The sague of 
Nations sent him on a mission 
thereafter he went to Paris 
to America. He became ch ran of the 
German La Delegation in the USA, 
Brauer returned to his native land last 
June, together with Rudolph K 


NATZ. 
THIS PEACE-TORN WORLD _ 

@ The two wings @f the Czechoslovak- 
jan Social Democratic Party are no 
Jonger called “left” and “right,” but 
“Easterners” and “Westerners.” 

a = * 
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@ Every applicant for admission into 
the universities of Bulgaria must pre 
sent a certficate of political “reliability,” 
showing his loyalty to the “Fatherland 
Front,” i. e., to Communism and Russia. 
These certificates are granted almost 
exclusively to members of the Commu- 
nist “Workers Youth Union.” The 
Socialist paper Sveboden Narod come 
mented that “even the Fascist dictator, 
ship did not place such obstacles in the 
way of young people who sought a higher 
education.” 

a * > 

@ Harold Laski’s latest howler is this 
in the Oct. 21 issue of The New Repub 
lie: “Ten years ago, when the Constitu- 
tion of 1936 was announced, it looked 
as though, at long last, the great step 
would be taken which transforms proces 
ses of coercion into processes of consent. 
But then came the tragic and wanton 
assassination of Kirov. Things moved 
backward ...” 

Kirov’s assassinatign occured in 1934, 
two years before the Stalin Constitution 
was thrown at a world which wanted to 
believe that Russia was moving toward 


democracy. 
ae 
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y ASHINGTON, D.C.—The crash 
W of the cotton market this week 
has had an unsettling effect on 
Ite Capital’s nervous system. Following 
lps it did the stock market crash, the 
gtton crash has brought forward a rash 
of pessimists who view the fiation’s eco- 
nomic future gloomily. The point of re- 
prting that fact is that they may be 
agent. 
None of the reasons advanced for the 
tock and cotton market crashes so far 
ppears as credible as the version of the 
Washington Jeremiahs, that manu- 
facturers’ shelves and warehouses are 
urrently jammed with inventory and 
that an overflooded market appears in 
prospect ° 
It’s the anonymous subalterns of the 
‘Administration in the Commerce Sand 
State Departments and Civilian Produc- 
tim Administration who do the work 
and don’t make the official speeches who 
have noted the condition of manufactur- 
es’ inventories. So far none of the 
oficial speech makers has laid the facts 
ion the line. 
From statistics quietly being™bathered 
by the Government, shelves and ware- 
houses are jammed with manufactured 
roducts which are anywhere from 50 
percent to 95 percent completely fab- 
rieated. Shortages of various minor 
rts account for their partly completed 
tate. Being incompleted, they cannot 
unloaded on the avid consumers’ mar- 
Wet even when withholding them. is not 
:fpart of a squeeze play onthe Adminis- 
' itration to cancel price control. 
In the beginning of the inventory pile- 
ju, manufacturers were just as well 
jpeased that shortages gave them a 
plausible excuse for withholding their 
product from the market. But now such 
.fmnufacturers are not sure they are 
iuppy in their original idea. The pile- 
w of inventory, according to govern- 
iment investigators, has now reached the 
pint that as soon as the small parts 
shortage is overcome there will be such 
atremendous flood of finished products 
raching the market that doubt is ex- 
pressed whether the consuming market 
jan absorb such a sudden glut. 
| What happens after that is what is 
perv Government statisticians now. 
ill manufacturers slow down oper- 
jttions so that consumption can catch up 
\with production and inventory? In that 
ease, will there be any extensive lay-offs 
labor? If there are labor lay-offs, will 
tere be a proportionate contraction of 
the consuming market? And if the mar- 
t shrinks, will manufacturers be 
Furced to slow down operatons some 
ere? 








‘ ” . - . . 
These are Washington’s $64 questions. 
0 far there are no answers, only 
tories completely surrounded by IFs. 
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ASHINGTON ringsiders are watch- 
fig closely a situation which may find 
Drew Pearson in court for another bout 


Inventories and the 
‘hreatening Crash 
By Jonathan Stout 


with Cissy Patterson’s Washington 
Times-Herald., 

It all depends on whether Pearson 
makes good his threat to sue any news- 
paper or magazine which did what the 
Times-Herald did this .week, print a 
story hooking up Drew Pearson with his 
employee, David Karr, and hooking up 
Karr with his past Communst affiliations. 

It all came about this way. 

On Sept. 20 a Mr. Joseph H. Lieb, a 
past vice commander of an American 
Legion Post in Arlington, Va., wrote a 
letter to Henry Wallace asking the lat- 
ter if he is a Communist. On Oct. 7 
Wallace replied: 

“Of course I am not and never have 
been a Communist. Nobody has ever 
asked me to be a Communist. I can’t 
even give you the name of a single 
American who I am sure is a Commu- 
nist.” 

{{ Henry Wallace had not piled it on 
too thick with that last sentence, he 
would have had no further trouble with 
Lieb. But the latter appears to be an 
uncommonly well-informed gentleman, 
and so this week he shot back a letter 
to Wallace—and the Times-Herald 
printed the exclusive story of it by 
Lawrence Byrd on Tuesday stating: 

“Lieb told a reporter he is sending a 
reply to Veallace reminding him that in 
1944 he was accompanied on a speech- 
making tour by David Karr, a writer 
for Communist publications who has 
been cited by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities for Communist 
connections. Karr was named in Con- 
gress as a ghost writer for Wallace's 
speeches at the time, Lieb recalled. 

‘Although Mr. Wallace says he 
doesn’t know a single Communist,’ Lieb 
said, ‘l-am reminding him that he need 
look no farther than his own former 
ghost writer to find one of his own 
associates with Communist connections.’ 

“Karvr’s affiliation with Wallace was 
called to the attentiow of Congress in 
February 1944 by former Representative 
Busbey (R) of Llinois. Attacking Wal- 
lace’s speech tour, on which Karr went 
along, Busbey declared that ‘in view of 
Karr’s record as a Communist, some of 
us are wondering if, when we hear the 
voice of Henry Wallace, we are listening 
to the words of David Karr.’ 

“Busbey recalled that Karr has served 
on the staff of the Daily Worker, official 
Communist organ, as a writer for the 
Communist publication Equality and as 
public relations director of the Amer- 
ican .League for Peace and Democracy, 
branded as subversive by former At- 
torney General Biddle.” 

And then came Reporter Byrd's punch 
line, so far as Drew Pearson is con- 
cerned. Said Byrd of Karr: 

“Currently he is employed by Drew 
Pearson, left-wing columnist.” 

Why Pearson is anxious to prevent 
publications from writing stories about 
David Karr remains unexplained by 
Pearson. But, then, there are many 
things left unexplained by Pearson. 





iifenTION, § HENRY WALLACE! 
® Franklin D. Roosevelt, reporting to 
fongress on the Yalta conference, said: 
“The three most powerful nations 
(Russia, USA, Britain) have agreed 
that the political and economic prob- 
S of any area liberated from Nazi 
‘nquest, or any former Axis satellite, 
we a joint responsibility of all three 
Governments, - They will endeavor 
lb see—to see to it that interim gov- 
‘ming, and the people who carry on 
interim Government between oc- 
ation by Germany and true inde- 
nee—that such an interim Gov- 
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ernment will be as representative as 
possible of all democratic elements in 
the population, and that free elections 
are held as soon as possible thereafter. 
. . « Responsibility for political condi- 
tions thousands of miles away can no 
longer be avoided, I think, by this 
great nation. . . . The United States 
now exerts a tremendous influence in 
the cause of peace. . . . We will con- 
tinue to exert that influence only if 
we are willing to continue to share 
in the responsibility for keeping the 
peace. It would be our own tragic 
‘loss if we were to shirk that responsi- 
bility.” 


Seecon and the Nation | 
Can Fifth Columns Be. Controlled? 


(Continued from Page One) 

of the House Committee is not more 
competent for the job that lies ahead. 
A really competent committee could do 
much with such an opportunity as now 
presents itself. As it is, worry is ex- 
pressed in some quarters as to whether 
the redoubtable Ernie Adamson, chief 
investigator for the committee, will 
know what questions to ask Eisler. In- 
competence at this point could well fizzle 
the show. . 

The issue coming under present cir- 
cumstances of tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union will com- 
mand widespread public attention. The 
upshot of this public attention will un- 
doubtedly be Congressional action of 
some kind. Such action might require 
new legislation, or it might require 
merely administrative interpretation of 
laws now on the books. 

The outlawing of the Communist Party 
as a legal political party is one proposal. 
Another is that the Communist Party 
be classified as the agent of a foreign 
government, as was the case of the Nazi 
American Bund. 

It is little known, except inside official 
circles in Washjngton, that there are two 
laws now on the books which can deal 
rather adequately with the problem 
which the Communist Fifth Column pre- 
sents. One of those laws is the Voorhis 
Act, the other is the Logan Act. To- 
gether, they would constitute a for- 
midable weapon in defense of American 
democracy. Both laws have long been 
inactive and gathering dust... the Logan 
Act, for instance, having been on the 
books since 1912. 

The Voorhis Act requires the regis- 
tration of foreign agents with the United 
States Government, plus a full statement 
of their activities, revenues and disburse- 
ments. A ruling to that effect by the 
Attorney General, following the latter's 
administrative finding that the Commu- 
nist Party is in fact an agency of the 
Comintern, would be sufficient to make 
the American Communist Par ty subject 
to the Voorhis Act. 

The Logan Act prescribes a three-year 
prison term and a $5,000 fine for viola- 
tion of its ban against American citizens 
anywhere in the world conspiring with 
foreign .agents or helping them to in- 
fluence relations between the United 
States and any foreign government or 
to defeat measures undertaken by the 
United States in the course of such rela- 
tions. The Logan Act, by its language, 


Ww 


ation 


extends the area of violation even to 
those who counsel, advise or assist di- 
rectly or indirectly in any verbal or 
written correspondence with any foreign 
government, its officers or its agents 
with the intent or purpose of influencing 
such international relations. 

Whether Congress takes the direction 
of new legislation or merely dusts off 
the laws now on the books, the question 
will present a problem to Ameriean 
liberals. Reference is made here to the 
genuine, soundly pro-democratic liberal, 
and not to the “totalitarian liberal” 
whose morality has been corrupted, 

The nub of the liberal problem resides 
in the negative position liberals have 


- so far taken on the Communist Fifth 


Column problem. While the general pub- 
lic is growing more and more aware of 
‘this problem and is turning anxiously té 
ways and means for protecting itself 
against Fifth Column betrayal and 
sabotage, the liberals who constitute the 
most advanced segment of the general 
public have not yet formulated a -plan 
which would provide such protection and 
which could at the same time command 
publ confidence and approval. ee 

In the vacuum thus created, there has 
been expressed by competent persons in 
Washington an anxiety lest the failure 
of liberal leaders to formulate and ad- 
vance a positive plan may lead to the 
adoption of an extreme program ad- 
vanced by unqualified quarters. 

This should be regarded as a warning 
to liberal leaders to bestir themselves 
and advance, while the advancing is good, 
a positive and constructive program to 
deal with the Communist Fifth Columa 
problem. 





@® The National Farm Labor Union 
has become the 106th chartered national 
union of the AFL, The NFLU, formerly 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, 
received its charter at the AFL’s execu- 
tive board meeting in Chicago. 

The new AFL affiliate, with about 
20,000 members mostly in the South, 
was given jurisdiction over all farov 
labor, including sharecroppers and ien- 
ant farmers, now a substantial pari of 
the NFLU’s membership. Dairies and 
distribution of dairy products were. ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction. 

Another international — the. Broiler. 
hood of Railroad Signalmen—has voi24 
to re-affiliate with the AFL. It will be- 
come the 107th affiliate —(LPA) 
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Something Funny Ab 


HENEVER I open a paper | 
W something about the lack of 
meat. You would gather from 
the public prints that the American peo- 
meatless 
But 


restau- 


ple have been suffering from 
days and, practically, eatless days, 
whenever I enter even a humble 
rant I see all sorts of roasts, 


stews on the menu, 


cheps and 


and all about me 


are satisfied citiens devouring red and 
juicy slices. At home 
we have had from 


| time to time some of 
| the 


steaks 


most Juscicus 
that 


jaded appe- 


could 


tempt a 





tite. In daily jour- 
nals there is famine. 
On the tables there 
is plenty. Something 
strange about this. 


I don't need to 





real Department of 





‘Agriculture stat- 


Bohn 


istics or press stories 


from Texas and 


Minnesota to discover that this has been 
a good year on the Our 
garden is a miniature America. 1 
about heaped-up elevators in the 

states and of piles of wheat for 

there are not enough 
space. And then I look at own refriger- 
ators and shed and garage. The 
West is mirrored in our tiny corner of 
little Delaware. 


land. own 

read 
grain 
which 


cars or 


xreat 


-in July—when sky 


I thought of 
which 


There was a time- 
and earth had dried 
all the novels and 
heartless authors had 
pop@lations of peasants to 


up. 
movies in 

sentenced 
death by 


great 


starvation. But then, in August—as it 
sometimes happens in the books when 
the authors relent—the rains came. 
Nature, as if too long held in leash, 


surged into a time of green abundance. 
Everything grew in ridiculous plenty. 

We have filled up our deep-freeze unit 
and fruit cellar and, after giving away 


2s much as we can, stil] have baskets 


and piles of edibles all over the place. 
And even now, as October melts into 
Indian Summer, the garden is still a 
colorful picture of fruitfulness. The 


golden pumpkins and squash, on which 
the neighborhood boys cast a calculating 
make a 


Rut they 


eye as Hallowe’en 
fine still-life of all 


approaches, 


outdoors 


are only the more spectacula eye- 
catching features of the show. The more 
substantial and satistying things, beans, 
onions, lettuce, spinach, beets, carrots 
broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower—their long 
rows are still flourishing and justify 

al! the labor hat ha bee €xX nded 
upon them, It a f Dame Nature 
could not do enough, as if she had read 
the newspaper stories about hunger and 
were bent on doing 1 nost to fill 
empty barrels and s and stomac 
Perhaps other autumns have been as 
generous, but it hard te eca!l iient 
seasons. 

That our little half-acre is typical 
all America I learn every time | pass 
a market. Friends who arrived from 
England last week are so fascinated by 
the sights that they cannot tear them- 
selves away from the grocers’ windows 
Great racks overflow with the gorgeous 
still-life of the harvest. No country in 
the world is as fortunate as ours. All 
the riches of a dozen climates are within 


the scope of our rapid transit without a 
national boundary or tariff wall to 
interfere. The wealth of the sunbtrepics, 
of the northern fields, of the damp sea- 
coasts, of the irrigated wesiern 
pours into a hundred towns. By virtue 
of refrigerated transport, al] the 
lights of spring are on call practically 
from year’s end to year’s end. 


plains 


de- 


Nowhere else has there ever been a 
distribution system half as rapid and 
efficient. Refrigerated trucks and trains 
—and lately even airplanes—hurry the 
produce overnight from every point of 
the compass to our city markets. Anyone 
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The Home Front 


storage- 


By WILLIAM E. BOHY 





out Food 


who has risen early enough to see 
distributed to the corner grocers in time 


them 


or the morning shopper must look with 
wide-eyed awe upon the efficiency of the 
process, 

In our house we have had plenty of 
neat. This may 
fact that we have long 
freeze unit. Why the 
states have been so 


be partly due to the 


| had a_ deep- 
citizens of the 
about 


con- 


eastern slow 


providing themselves. with this 


venience is more than | can make out. 
In the Middle West, which certain smart 
journalists refer to as 
reactionary, they 
ceiitral plants in most of the towns where 


conservative or 
have long had great 
each resident, at slight expense, can hire 
a locker, There he can store any sort of 
food Whenever 
he has a hankering for some special] fare 
He can buy 


from season to season. 


he can run down and get it. 
t when it is cheap and eat it when it 


is dear. 

We have not only had meat during the 
time of shortage. We 
abundance of substitutes. I use the 
substitutes with distaste. All this 
talk in.the papers has hypnotized us 
into the notion that there is something 
inferior about fish, eggs, cheese, chicken, 
duck. Everyone of them is just as good 
as anything else on the whole roster of 
The other evening the 
young ladies of the household came to 
me what I would like to have for 
We had steak and chops and 
roastbeef where we merely had to reach 
in for them. But, after giving them all 
the once-over in my mind, I replied: 
“How about some terrapin?” Terrapin 
it was.. And it was not a substitute. 
1 ate it thinking of H. L. Mencken and 
forgetting about beefsteak. The world— 
our world, at least—it full of good food 
of many, many sorts. By allowing our- 
selves to be hynotized into the notion 
that beefsteak s necessary to life, we 
have been psychologically jockeyed into 
a feeling of dearth where no dearth 
really exists. 


have had an 


word 


foods. one of 
4 L 
ann 


dinner. 


* * >. 


How It Looks From France 


I xspireD by the International Sol- 
Committee (303 Fourth Ave.), 
now and then packed 
for hungry folks in France. If you have 
discovered what satisfaction there 


idarity 
we have a box 
never 

in this simple and -inexpensive act, 
send to the committee and get a name, 


Neat boxes are manufactured for the 
purpose, and it is amazing how many 
iseful articles you can pack into a tiny 
space. I bring up the subject now in 


ler to introduce a note which we re- 





ceived the other day from a man in 
France. That is one of the most satis- 
factory features of the whole business. 
Now and then you get a letter or card 
ng that the stuff arrived and that 
certain fellow creatures with French, 
Italian, Spanish name unpacked the 
pare and were disproportionately 
inkful for the food. But this particu- 
note was special. A poor Spanish 
efugee wrote: “Much thanks for the 
jourishment, which was most required 
and with appetite consumed. But the 


today’s papers give us the pain of ask- 
ng whether you in USA should to us 
food send when of meat 


Much of 


you starve so 
we feel on 
account we can to you no sustenance 
transfer in your needful time.” I shall 
not be at all surprised to learn sooner 
or later that coolies in China or un- 
touchables in India packing rice 
parcels to relieve the distress in Cali- 
fornia or Ohio. 


painfully. sorrow 


are 


* * * 


What Is Really the Matter? 


Anp what is the moral of it all? 
Here we are in this land of plenty, and 
prices of food are so far out of line that 
millions of families can’t get enough of 
the right kind of food. The point is that 
we are good farmers and transporters 


. 





but abominable economists. | said a 
while back that we have a fine distribu- 
tion system. 1 was thinking of trains 
trucks and storage markets. 
From the point of view of economics, of 


and and 


distribution of 
system is as 


prices, of income, our 


distribution outmoded as 


: 


the flail or grandpa’s shaving mug, 
Suppose that\the farmers all belongeg 
to a producers’ cooperatve and that we 4 
consumers were all joined in a cooper, 
ative of our own. The gamblers wouig 
be out, and what a fine world thig, 
could bes 
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“NHERE’S nothing new about 
‘1 party irregularity in Wisconsin. 
Since the days Old Bob 
LaFollette consistently jumped the 
traces of the Republican organization 
and Seidel and Berger invented the 
“Milwaukee brand” of Socialism, the 
Wisconsin voter has grown accustomed 
to seeing strange names in the party 
columns on his ballot. In the full 
tide of Progressivism, reactionaries 
tried to ride into office under the Pro- 
gressive label, Progressives sought 
the voters’ favor as Republicans, and 
ward-heeling Democrats masqueraded 
as Socialists. For the most part the 
voters learned to pick and choose 
from the parties’ variegated offerings 
and rejected the party-managers’ pleas 
to “vote a straight ticket.” 

The latest manifestation of party 
irregularity in Wisconsin, however, 
has the party managers begging the 
voters to split the ticket. In the recent 
primaries, the Democrats picked up 
a Communist in a Milwaukee district 


when 
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and the party managers, under pres- 
sure from the conservative press, are 
finding him too hot to carry until elec- 
tion day. After much turmoil of spirit 
and private wringing of hands, Hoan, 
McMurray, Biemiller, Greene, and 
Tehan have denounced Edmund V. 
Bobrowicz, and are begging the voters 
of the Fourth Congressional District 
not to elect the party’s duly nominated 
candidate. 

Wisconsin’s Democrats — like the 
party in most places outside the Solid 
South—are a wierd conglomeration of 
ill-fitting elements. 
ical hunkerism which constituted the 
basic core of the party, 
nist-dominated CIO 
phony liberals have attempted to build 
a “liberal” patry. Political 
from -the University and 


Upon the histor- 


the Commu- 
and a group of 
innocents 
Mad- 
Mil- 


x of displaced 


mi 


from 


ison, renegade socialists from 


waukee, and a scatterins 





Progressives have succumbed to the 
vain dream of making the Democratic 


Party in Wisconsin into a : 


“liberal’ 





vehicie. In such a situation it was 
not difficult for the Communists to 
find places for a nunfber of their 


cohorts. 
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Washington Readers of The New Leader! 


HEAR 


REUBEN H. MARKHAM + 


SPEAK ON 


THE BALKANS {| 


PLACE: Willard Hotel. (Cabinet Room) - Washington, D.C. 
DATE: Wednesday, October 30 
ADMISSION: 50 cents (including tex) j 


is the noted writer on Balkan affairs. 
foreign correspondent for 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR in the Balkans, he was barred 
from all Russian dominated areas. 


BULGARIA and WAVE OF THE PAST. 
MEETING HELD UNDER AUSPICES OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS FORUM 


TIME: 8:15 P. M. 


Reuben H. Markham 


Recently, while serving as 
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Stalinocrat in Milwaukee 
By William B. Hesseltine 


A Letter From Wisconsin 


J. MeMurray, Senatorial aspirant, and 


Bobrowicz, an agent for the CIO 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, 
which is led by Stalinists, won the 
congressional nomination from Thad- 
deus Wasielewski. A month after the 


primary, the Milwaukee Journal pub- . 


licly charged that the new nominee 
was a Communist. For several days 
the party leaders dodged the issue, 
but State Senator Robert E. Tehan, 
national Democratic committeeman, 
hurried to Washington for consulta- 
tion. As it became apparent that the 
charge had substantial base, Tehan 
repudiated Bobrowicz, while Daniel W, 
Hoan, nominee for Governor; Howard 


Andrew Biemiller and William G. 
Rice, Congressional nominees from 
adjacent districts, joined in the effort 
to cleanse the party. 

Bobrowicz, as might be expected, 
indignantly dgnied that he was a 
Communist. “I am a loyal New Deal 
Roosevelt Democrat. I align my- 
self with Wallace, Pepper and those 
spokesmen of the Democratic Party 
who are fighting for peace and prog- 
ress,” he protested. The denial was 
sufficient for the CIO-PAC, which 
promptly endorsed Hoan, McMurray, 
and Bobrowicz and began to plaster f 
billboards in the. district with the bi 
three names. i 


The repudiation of Bobrowicz leaves 
the Democrats in an even greater 
suess than they were before. Wallace 
has endorsed Hoan and McMurray and 
will enter Wisconsin to campaign in 
their behalf. Meantime, the Demo- 
crats are toying with the idea of en- 
dorsing Wasielewski—an ‘-olationist 
reactionary who opposed McMurray’s 
“Union Now” stand—but who is run- 
ning as an independent. 

The Republican candidate, John C. 
3rophy, fulfills the best Wisconsin 
traditions of party irregularity: he 
had been a Socialist and a Progres- 
sive before winning the Republican 
nomination. Efforts of stalwart Re- 
publicans to repudiate him have met 
failure, and he has made himself ae- 
ceptable to the party’s reactionary 
The Socialist nominee, 
Helberg, has an outside 
chance of winning the -congressional 
The voters of the Fourth Con- 


gressional District may take the Dem- T 


leadership. 
George E. 


seat. 


ocratie leaders and the stalwart Re- 
at their word and reject 
both Bobrowicz and Brophy on elec- 
tion day. 


publicans 


| 


the 








He is the author of MEET 
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A Side Glance at the Ramparts 
By Kenneth M. Ellis 


Chairman, Federation to Fight Fascism 


their eye on the ball may have re- 

sulted in loss of the game. Either 
they were deliberately conniving with 
the enemies—left and right—or they 
have relaxed that eternal vigilance 
which political orators tell us is the 
price of liberty. It will be noted that 
” is here spelled with a lower 
ease “d”. But the situation is distinctly 
upper case! It may also be true that 
the very exercise of liberty makes ene 
blind to the encroachments of tyranny, 
and that freedom to organize itself 
ereates the confusion of organizations 
by means of which evil-doers derive an 
advantage of appalling proportions. It 
enables the Fascists and the Communists 
to organize so many “high-sounding” 
groups that the unwary are easily per- 
suaded to “help” one or the other of 
them, thereby assisting the hangman at 
their own execution. 

To begin with, certaiz. words always 
earry certain noble sentimental appeals. 
This is the basic secret of successful 
advertising and of religious and political 
propaganda. A few of such words are 


F AILURE by the democrats to keep 


“democrats 


“peace — security — protection — de- 
fense — human rights — God — re- 
ligion — liberation — social justice — 


friend — mother — democracy.” Thera 
are many more. If these words can be 
used to designate certain groups, then 
that group is assured. of a degree of 
public sympathy without any further 
statement of its program. Indeed, it is 
a foregone conclusion that thousands of 
members can be induced ot join them, 
members who are perfectly willing to do 
and say what the leaders of these move- 
ments ask of them. 

The Nazi propaganda machine, the 
Communist Party strategists, and tha 
nationalist groups all follow this pat- 
tern as closely as do the legitimaie 
sponsors of programs which really carry 
out the ideals suggested in such titles. 
Here is how these compelling words ara 
used by some of the enemies of freedom, 

* * * 


The Female Appeal 


HERE is a genuine promotion of 
legitimate interest in, and organization 
for, constructive safeguards of women’s 
interests in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The Congress of Amer- 
ican Women is probably even better— 
isn’t it? It is a “Congress,” and that’s 
“democratic!—it is American, and that’s 
“patriotic”! And it is something the 











Charles Coughlin 
"l Take the Road to Fascism" 


- 
Wwomen—bless ’em!—are doing. But it 
happens that this group is a new front 
for the Communist Party—the US sec- 
tion of the Women‘s International 
Democratic Federation, formed in Paris 
last November on orders from Moscow, 
and promoted here by a CP worker who 
trades on the name of an ancestor who 


_ Was truly a “women’s leader”—Susan B. 


OCTOBER 26, 1946 


Anthony. Could anything be more filled 
with righteousness and patriotism than 
an organization of Blue Star Mothers 
who “gave” their sons to their country? 
The Blue Star Mothers is the Fascist 
example of female appeal—organized by 
Catherine Veronica Brown, working with 
Gerald L. K. Smith, financed by H. L. 
Smith, professional anti-Semite of Phila- 
delphia, who is also one of Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s backers. The Blue Star Mothers 
promotes Fred Kister’s anti-Semitic and 
Lafry Asman’s anti-Negro activities, 
and is closely allied with Lyrl Clark 
Hyning’s “We, the Mothers, Mobilize 
for America,” and both take their “party 
line” from Elizabeth Dilling, indicted for 
sedition, who was a German-American 
Bund representative in the old Na- 
tionalist Confederation, and who now is 


Mobilization after Stalin signed up with 
Hitler. As Charles E. (“‘l take the road 
to Fascism”) Coughlin provided for the 
»Nazis his “Christian Front,” which is 
currently considering a_ revival in 
Queens, N. Y., the Black Network has 
its “Union of Christian Crusaders,” 
headed by the anti-Semite and suspended 
clergyman Arthur Terminiello, who is 
“Chaplain” f Fred Kister’s anti-Semitic 
“Christian Veterans” organization. To 
balance off the Black Network’s De- 
fender and the Cross anc the Flag of 
G. L. K. Smith, the Communists have 
The Protestant, edited by Kenneth Les- 
lie, and its Protestant Associates, vio- 
lently anti-Catholic, bitter foe of the 
American Jewish Committee and any 
other Jewish group that warns against 
its anti-Catholic campaign. Yet The 
Protestant is heavily subsidized by 
Jewish supporters! 

The Black Network’s “protective” 
groups include, besides Eugene Filit- 
evaft’s “Gentile Protective League,” cur- 
rently inciting to acts of violence against 





GERALD L. K. SMITH 
FREDERICK KISTER 


Ku Klux Klan ° 
Makes principal target 
Jews Jews 
Democratic Liberals 
Organized Labor 


Protestant Veterans 


H. L. SMITH HENRY 


Sons of Pixie 
(Klan front) 


Christian Defenders 
GERALD WINROD 
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Nationalists 
Make principal targets 


Democratic Liberals 
Organized Labor 


Negroes Negroes os Organized Labor 
Reman Catholies” “Communists”* Negroes 
Internationalism “C ists’”* 
- —" ommunhists 
Christian Veterans —<— | 
FRED KISTER ARTHUR | 
Intelligence Counse TERMINIELLO 


Patriotic Research | 


EDWARD JAMES Bureau LYRL C. VAN HYNING 
SMYTHE ELIZABETH DILLING Women’s Voice 
Philadelphia 
Curent Events Club Nationalists 


MACFARLAND, JR. 
Economic Research 
Council 

MERWIN K. HART 
American Coalition 
WALTER S. STEELE 
JOHN B, TREVOR 


From Federation to Fight Fascism 





MRS, ELIZABETH DILLING 
GERALD WINROD 


"Mother" Groups 
Make principal target 





Jews 


Democratic Liberals 


We, The Mothers, 
Mobilize 


Blue Star Mothers 
CATHERINE V. BROWN 


[*Meaning all liberals] 








the female pilot of the Nationalist Cen- 
tral Committee, in Chicago. 
sa MS * 


The "Defense of Religion" Appeal 


Ix a previous issue of The Digest 
(“Weekly Digest” of the Federation 
to Fight Fascism, No. 4) we pointed 
out that the Nazi propaganda ma- 
chine had a link to the Black Net- 
work through Gerald Winrod’s “Fun- 
damentalist pulpit.” Winrod is being by- 
passed now by Harvey Springer. But, 
remember, that one of those “appealing” 
words was “defense”—and Winrod, de- 
spite his indictment for sedition, is still 
publishing The Defender, which is—of 
course—the- “defender” of the ‘“Chris- 
tian” Faith. It is also the defender of 
every variety of Fascist propaganda! 
Now the Communist Party fronts in the 
religious field include The Committee of 
Catholics for Human rights, headed by 
Prof. -—Emanuel Chapman, who helped 
the CP organize the American Peace 


Jews in Chicago, Kurt Mertig’s “Citi- 
zens’ Protective League,’ an arm of the 
Nazi propaganda machine. 

“ & - 


The Beauties of Friendship 


Tue Nazis once established in this 
country “The Friends of New Germany.” 
To that organization belonged Maud de 
Land, Edward James Smythe, and other 
present leaders in the Black Network. 
It became, eventually, the German- 
American Bund and, through Smythe, 
tried to unite with the Ku Klux Klan. 
There is always something suspicious 
about a loudly-protested friendship. This 
is true of the multifaceted “friend- 
ships” of the Soviet Union which once 
posed for a group picture with Nazi 
Germany — remember? The Communist 
Party once established here the “Friends 
of the Soviet Union.’ This was taken 
over by ‘The National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship,” which is 
not in the least concerned with “friend- 


~ 


ship” but only ‘with opposing every 
check upon Soviet controls in the United 
States or any criticism of Soviet foreign 
policy as “unfriendly” acts. The Com- 
munists have also set up organizations 





Elizabeth Dilling 
Mother Confessor of American 
Nationalists 


for “friendship” with the “new” Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and other Soviet satellites. 
* * * 


The Peace and Youth Themes 


VERBODY wants peace! So “every- 
body” will support peace “movements.” 
That’s the theory. So, if a large enough 
group can be seduced by the generality, 
a sizable monkey-wrench can be thrown 
into any specific program. The nature 
of the peace can be, to some extent, 
controlled. Well, the Nazis want to con- 
trol it. So do the Communists. So there 
was a flood of “Peace Now” movements, 

Among the early “Peace Now” move- 
ments were those inaugurated by Black 
Network propagandists, exploited by Ag- 
nes Waters, their Washington lobbyist, 
Burton K. Wheeler, and others. Their 
Communist counterpart is the National 
Committee to Win the Peace, whose 
local and state ramifications, under 
similar titles, “are now pushing a pro- 
gram of appeasement of Russia. The 
Commuuist movement first appeared in 
“The American League Against War 
and Fascism,” which later became “The 
American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy.” Plans for this powerful front 
were brought here as early as 1932 by 
a Soviet secret agent named Urevich. 
Attorney-General Biddle. (1932) de- 
nounced it. Harold Ickes, then Secretary 
of the Interior, supported it. So did the 
New Republic. After that embarrassing 
assignation between Hitler and Stalin, 
the group again changed its name to 
American Peace Mobilization, chiefly 
against that “war-monger” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It was picketing the White 
House against “imperialist war’ when 
the Nazis“ invaded Russia. Among the 
leaders of chis group was Hugh de Lacy, 
who became its president. Now it blooms 
afresh as the “Win the Peace” move- 
ment, backed by de Lacy, Vito Marcan- 
tonio, the American Unitarian Youth 
Movement, the Civil Rights Congress, 
Paul Robeson, George Seldes, Col. Evans 
Carlson (who also supports American 
Youth tor Democracy, the old Young 
Communist League). \ 

All these “causes” organize Youth. 
Hitler had his Hitler Youth movement, 
and the Bund organized children’s 
groups where they were taught Nazi 
doctrines all over the United States. The 
Black Network has its “Youth for 
Christ” movements, . headed, curiously 
enough, by the ex-Communist, Kenneth 
Goff. Goff is the stooge for G. L. K. 
Smith and Harvey Springer. The Com- 
munist “youth” movements include, be- 
sides the American Youth for Democ- 
racy, such religious sounding movements 
as the American Unitarian Youth, 
headed by the Rev. Stephen Ee Fricht- 
man, editor of the Christian Register. 
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United Nations—United Democracies: 


In Foreign Relations, Too, Democracy Conflicts With Autocracy 


NTERNATIONAL unity for the 

* ] purpose of achieving peace for all 
on the basis of collective secu) Vv 

is an idea logically linked to the rising 


sense of justice and to the aspiration 
for the democratic way of life 

The closest collaborator, and  biog- 
rapher of Woodrow Wilson, Ray Stan- 


Baker, the origin and 
ramification of the ideas and 
Wilson’s 
Others 


without the 


nard traced 
influences 
which shaped vision of the 
League of Nations. 
this idea. But 
in the world of the spirit of law and de- 
Nations 


be neither conceived nor realized. 


developed 
prevalence 
mocracy, the League of could 
The 
league was born after the victory of the 
1918, and it 


when the.democracies failed in the 1930's, 


democracies in collapsed 


Yet even in the shape which the 


League had assumed, it was open to 


controversy from the democratic view- 


point. This was caused by the fact that 
two great powers, Russia and the United 
though for different 


were not part of the League. 


States, reasons, 


Deprived 
League was 


of these two “aces,” the 


determined to play out smaller trumps, 


and was not fastidious in accepting new 
members. Universality became its idée 


five. As 


world, except for 


a result, all the nations of the 
the United States and 


Saudi Arabia, sooner or lather passed 


through he League, including even 


totalitarian nations. Upon its aggression 
the USSR 


became the only member that had ever 


oo Finland in December, 1939, 


been banished from the League: Ger- 


many, Japan and Italy left it of their 


own accord, 


General participation in the League 


was regarded as a guarantee of peace 


for all. From a means it gradually 
turned into a supreme goal. A wider 
League with restricte® functions was 


preferred to a restricted League with 


functions. 


wider 
Universality Is Not Always 
An Asset 


Tue same problem arose when a new 


international organization was brought 


into existence after the second World 


War. 

It has become customary to exaggerate 
the advantages of the United Nations 
and its Charter as compared with the 


of Nations 


improvements and 


League and its Covenant, 


Partial innovations 
which are only natural after a quarter 
century of experience and final failure 


are hailed as great achievements. 

But what are the conditions of partici- 
organization ? 
nations 


pation in the new 


peace 
sovereign 
which adhered to the Atlantic 
and which undertook to 
provisions of the UN Charter, are the 
original members of the United Nations. 


Peaceloving” and 
Charter 
abide by the 


But the UN is open for such other sov- 
ereign nations as are commended by the 
Security Council and accepted by the 
General 


Assembly. Among the original 


‘sovereign” nations are the Ukraine, 
Bielorussia and India, and all the Latin 
American republics, including Argentina, 
were recognized as “peaceloving.” 


While the 
formity 


Charter prescribes con- 


human rights and civie 


liberties, this problem was disregarded 


with 


at San Francisco, and it may be too late 
to raise it now. The absence of these 
freedoms in a nation did not hamper its 
admission to the UN. Some commenta- 
tors maintained that this happened be- 
cause the authors of the Charte: did not 
eonsider the absence of liberties as a 
serious menace to world peace. It seems, 
nowever, that the real reasons for this 
attitude were deeper. It was the out- 
of. the fact that over 


Nazism and Fascism was won not only 


come vietory 





By Mark Vishniak 





Mark Vishniak was 


public Jaw in 


professor of 
and at 
the Academy of International Law at 
rhe Hague, Holland. He is the author 


Moscow, Paris 


of many articles and monographs, ahd 
f the book An 
Iuternational Against 


0 recently published 
Convention 
Anti-Semitism, 


Mark Vishniak’s 


functioning of 


analysis of the 
international organiza- 
tions is constructive. He does not con- 
finé himself to criticism of the short- 
comings of the League of Nations and 
United Nations, or 


of the even to 


showing that these shortcomings are 
the outcome of an effort to create a 
international 
both 
dictatorships. In 


democratic organization 


consisting of democracies and 


addition to this 


criticism he outlines the basis upon 


which international security and pros- 


putting of these principles into effect 
time. These difficulties ‘are 
rooted in the unsettled general situa- 
tion in which perfecfionism must be 
avoided. But ‘it is precisely under 
these that ‘small ob- 
jectives of the moment and quasi- 
practical purposes mar the general 
outlook and engender the illusions of 
appeasement. 


at this 


circumstances 


Analyzing the way to 
collaboration between nations, 
Vishniak emphasizes that the democ- 
racies, remaining realistic in 
their policy, can arrest the totalitarian 
tide only if they act 


true 
while 


jointly and con- 
sistently. 

Vishniak’s viewpoint is constructive 
determined 
democratic action he brings the con- 


also in that calling for 
stant failures of international negotia- 
tions down to their right proportions, 




















perity can be built. thus giving an antidote against the 
The author does not shut his eyes disillusionment which these failures 
to the difficulties which hamper the are apt to produce in publie opinion. 
_ — 
P In Our Ti 
New York World-Telegram. 
by the democracies, but also by the emigration, ete., in the western democ- 


Soviet “democratic dictatorship.” 
The architects of the UN and its 
Charter trod. the same path as the found- 


ers of the League and its Covenant. 
They too preferred universality to ef- 
fectiveness. Hence the similar results. 
A comparison has rightly been drawn 


between the Iranian problem and the 
Korfu “incident” of 1923 when Mussolini 
bombarded the island while the League 
looked on in This event fore- 
attack on Abys- 
sinia in 1936 and the League's passivity. 


silence. 
shadowed Mussolini's 
The UN proved incapable of averting 
the invasion of Iran by a “peaceloving” 
member against a neighboring “sover- 
eign” member in flagrant violation of 
international obligations. 

The President of the Security Council, 
leaving his post, that many 
people felt rather disappointed because 
“the great powers are not working as a 
united family of nations in the interest 
of all the people, but are trying to 
further their own interests without re- 
or consideration for the others.” 
And as long as the veto right is main- 
tained, it is Utopian to believe that 
liberty and human rights are essential 
to the preservation of peace, and at the 
same time permit members of the UN 
to abolish these rights. It cannot be 
denied that the idea of persona! liberty, 
of freedom of the press, of assembly, of 


declared 


gard 


> 


racies differs widely from Soviet ide- 
ology. 

Rosy pictures may be drawn of the 
bright which for 
reason is supposed to emerge from the 
present state of chaos and restiveness, 
This tactic was often adopted in the 
interim between the two wars. But after 
that bitter experience, the repetition of 
the same mistake is more than irre- 


sponsible. 


future some 


The Cornerstone of an 
International Organization 


Waar other, more positive, method 
should be applied instead of the old one? 
It is generally recognized that the UN 
is imperfect. But it seems that there is 
no other way open except a meeting of 
minds and better understanding. 

It may well be that the difficulties of 
implementing the plan here presented 
are still very great. But the division of 
the world into spheres of influence, with 
an alleged balance of power and with 
each partner possessing the veto power 
constitutes an imminent danger for 
peace. In the present situatic. we can- 
not afford to wait ten years for the re- 
writing of the San Francisco Charter. 
According to The New York Times’ well- 
informed correspondent, James Reston, 


obscure 


“More and more officials of the Y; ted 
it 

States Government are coming to pe] eve 

that the veto power of the great ¢ 





must be abolished or at least modified 4 
if the United Nations is to he able td 
do its job effectively.” 

The founders.of the League of Na4 


tions, too, had the choice between 


the} 
solution adopted by Wilson and other 
plans. Wilson’s closest collaborator 
¥ . aed 
State Secretary Lansing, favoreg a 


different plan which he developed jn his 
Jetier to Colonel House of Apvil &, 191g 
in which het said: ‘ 

“The practical element in any Leag 
of Nations is the good faith of 
members. 
antee of international 
League of Democracies since they 
alone possess the trustworthy char. 
acter which makes their word inviola. 
ble. A League, on the other hand, 
which numbers among its members 
autocratic governments, possesses the 
elements of personal ambition, of jn. 
trigue and discord, which are the seeds 
of future wars. 

A -League, composed of both demo. 
cratic and autocratic governments and 
pledged to maintain peace by force, 
would be unreliable; but a League 
composed solely of democracies would 
by reason of the character of its mem- 
bership be an efficient surety of peace, 

We must crush Prussianism so 
completely that it can never rise again, 
and we must end autocracy in every 
other nation as well. A compromise 
with this system of government, and 
an attempt to form a League '*of Na. 
tions with autocratic governments as 
members will lack permanency. Let us 
uproot the whole miserable system 
once and for all.” 
The apprehension 
democracies. will 


ue 
Its 


peace is ag 


that the union of 
inevitably lead to a 
counter-union of the opposed camp ise 
both exaggerated and belated. “Blocs” 
Only wishful 
and escapist thinking can obscure this 
fact. All reliable press reports and all 
the votes in the Security Council, at the 
Foreign Ministers Conferences, present 
the same picture of the USSR with its 
five satellites (the Ukraine, Bielorussia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia) 
taking one side, and almost all the others 
the opposite side. 


are actually in existence. 


Nor do the Soviet leaders entertain’ 
any doubt as to the existence of blocs. 
In his last speech, Stalin called for 
“vigilance” against the “intrigues of the 
internationa! reaction” and for “keeping 
like the apple of our.eye the defensive 
might of our country” against capitalist 
encirclement. Still more explicit was 
Molotov in his speech of May 27 on the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc. 


* * * 


Through United Democracies 
to United Nations 


To see things in their true light is #§ 
prerequisite of purposeful action. The 
Soviet representative at the League of 
Nations, Litvinov, correctly described 
the situation when he declared on the 
eve of Munich that “A League without 
universality is better than universality 
without a League.” These words are a8; 
true today as they were then. 

The UN in its present shape is in- 
adequate. Despite psychaipgical and pes 
litical prejudices, an international ore} 
ganization with limited membership and 
a larger scope of functions would be 
more effective. For many years the 
Bolsheviks and their supporters havé 
contended that the histeric developmen 
proceeds from Socialism to democracys 
and not from democracy to Sccialisme 
By their own acts they have refuted this 
idea. As in domestic affaips social prose 
ress can be achieved only through des 
mocracy, so in international! relation¢ 
the road toward a better future runs noe 
from the United Nations to United D 
mocracies, but through the United D . 
mocracies to the United Nations. ia 
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The Men of Starobielsk 


Were 15,000 Poles Slaughtered Behind the fron 


By Melvin Lasky 


New Leader Correspondent in Germany 


ARIS, France. — Few glimpses of 
Be dark world behind the Eastern 


rtain are afforded to the 





West. If have for some time sus- 
pect the pattern of Soviet culture and 
society, st the realities of everyday 
] scape us, indeed, in Arthur Koest- 
Jer's rase, “are as remote from the 
West observer as the dark side of 
t The book of that title, Th. 





Shadow Over Europe 


Dork Side ef the Moon, recently pub- 
lished in London with an introduction 
by T. S. Eliot, is one of the richest 
and most remarkable documents of the 
Eastern European tragedy. To that 
story of almost unbelievable human ruin 
and degradation, another document has 
been added. It is the memoir of Soviet 
concentration camps written by a Polish 
artist and critic, privately published in 
Paris, ignored by the press and political 
circles. I want to restate the story of 
M. Joseph Czapski (Souvenirs de Staro- 
bielsk) because rarely does so much 
authentic history become available to us 
from behind Stalin’s iron curtain. 

With the collapse of the untenable 
two-front war against Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia in 1939, the remnants 
of the Polish army surrendered, and 
among those captured by the Red Army 
were the garrisons of the Leopo) palati- 
nate. At Leopol, General Langner re- 
ceived a signed promise from Timo- 
shenko that the Poles’ struggles against 
the Nazis would continue, with Russian 
The whole political atmosphere 
of that period was confused. Many units 
of the Red Army were under the im- 
pression that they were moving west to 
strike against Hitler. Their captors 

“protested that they 
to help us against the 
The innocents believed 
They included vast numbers of civilians. 
They were all shipped to Russia. 

“It was a different world,” Czapski 
writes of the crossing of the frontier 
and the first Soviet town. “Wretched, 
ugly houses looked as though they had 
never been repaired; the famous elec- 
tricity, se much publicized, consisted of 
an occasionaj electric bulb giving a pale 
reddish glimmer and Stalin's profile in 
red neon in the middle of the miserable 
little square—that was all... .” Their 
destinations were Starobielsk, Kozielsk 
and Ostachkow, primitive hovels, and a 
life with dirt, fleas, cold, and loud- 
speaker propaganda mixed with Chopin. 
Czapski was a prisoner of war and was 
treated as such: no beatings, no torture, 
only incessant interrogations. He writes 
of his interviews with the NKVD: “I 
told them I had worked in Paris for 
eight years as a painter. This struck 
them as being highly suspicious. ‘What 
orders did you receive from the Foreign 
Minister when you left for Paris?’ one 
of them asked me. I told them that 
the Minister did not even know I was 
going to Paris. ‘What then did his 


support. 


Czapski records, 
came as friends 


Germans. 





deputy say to you?’ ‘But he didn’t know 
ot my departure either,’ I replied. ‘I was 
going to paint, not to spy... .’ ‘Do you 
thi ve are not aware that as an artist 
you could have made a map of Paris 
and send to your Foreign Office?’ | 


simply could not make my inquisitor 
understand that it was the simplest 
thing to buy a map of Paris -at any 
carrefour. Up to the end, each of 
my interrogators refused obstinately to 
could go abroad for rea- 
1 espionage... .” 
When the NKVD was satisfied, there 
Id be ne plans for them. The 
photographing and questionnaires had 
been stant, ranging from polite in- 
quiries about the military situation to 
the familia: sinuating cross-examina- 
tion, “Ah, h sad for your young wife, 
she will never see you again unless you 
.” Finally 
“Through a wretched 
countryside dotted with dilapidated and 
poverty-stricken villages, the like of 
never seen in Poland. ... 
The peasants, melancholy and thin, with 
long beards reminiscent of the days’ of 
Boris Godunov, gazed at us silently with 
faded eyes. Children on their way to 
shouted insults at us, calling us 
‘Polish nobles’ and ‘blood-suckers’. . . .” 
The caravans were an endless misery. 
‘ommon to all was the malady of 
optimism, a nervous neurotic hope fed 
by fantastic rumors. With the events 
of June, 1941 and the state of war be- 
tween Stalin and Hitler, the Poles were 
obviously a matter of new concern. 
According to the Polish-Russian treaty 
of July, all prisoners were to be re- 
leased, and General Sikorski and Gen- 
eral Anders began the reconstruction of 
their armies. 


believe that one 


sons othe. 





admit, unless you promise. . . 
new movements: 


which we hau 


school 


* * 


F rom far-flung concentration camps 
came Polish enlistments for the anti- 
Nazi war, but missing were the men of 
Starobielsk, Koziels, and Ostachkow. 
Stalin was asked by Kot, then Polish 
Ambassador, as to their whereabouts. 
Stalin was indignant as to the “delay”: 
he ordered the NKVD to release them, 
A month went by and nothing new was 
heard. In a _ second interview, Stalin 
was evasive, suggested that they had 
probably escaped and were hiding in 


this élite of the Polish army. He searched 
the camps, even to Wierchoiansk, the 
coldest point in the Arctic circle, and 
then he turned to the NKVD. He was 
referred to Franz Joseph Land and 
Novaia Zemlia, and finally to the office 
f Beria itself. EBeria would not see him. 
The day before, Iya Ehrenbourg had 
warned Czapski of the futility of his 
mission. In the final scene of Czapski's 
mission, the NKVD General Reichmann 
sat behind his desk and read the petition 
that had been put before him: 








“Nearly six months have passed 
since August 12, 1941, the date of the 
‘amnesty’ in favor of all Polish pris- 
Officers and other ranks liber- 
ated from prisons and camps have 
come in from all parts, either in 
groups or singly, te the Polish Army, 
but in spite of the ‘amnesty,’ in sp.te 
of the formal promise made by Stalin 
in person to our Ambassador, M. Kot, 
in October, 1941, in spite of peremp- 
tory orders given by Stalin in the 
presence of the Commander-in-chief 
of the Polish forces, General Sikorski, 
and of General Anders on December 
4, 1941, when both were endeavoring 
to discover the whereabouts of the 
prisoners of Starobielsk, Kozielsk and 
Ostachkow, the prisoners of those 
three camps have not turned up. We 
have received no request for help from 
prisoners of war from the 
three camps in question. We have 
interrogated thousands of prisoners 
coming from camps and = prisons 
without succeeding in obtaining the 
slightest information about their fate. 

“We are well aware with what care 
the record of every prisoner is com- 
piled. Each dossier with numerous 
reports of interrogations is kept in a 
special folder, together with photo- 
graphs and carefully checked docu- 
ments. We could none of us credit 
that the whereabouts of 15,000 pris- 
oners of war, of whom 8,000 were 
officers, could be unknown to the 
NKVD authorities. After Stalin’s per- 
sonal promise and his formal order 
that the question of these Polish pris- 
oners be resolved, could we not have 
hoped that the whereabouts of our 
companions would have been revealed 


oners. 


these same 
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New York World-Telegram. 








Manchuria. Anders dissented, “The com- 
mandants of the labor camps must be 
refusing to release them... .” “Well,” 
revlied Stalin, “in that case we’ll smash 
these commandants. .. .” He told Molo- 
toy in Sikorski’s and Anders’ presence 
to press the case. 

Czapski’s mission was to search for 


to us? Or, if they are dead, have we 
not the right to know when and in 
what circumstances they died? ... 
It needs scarcely to be pointed out to 
what extent the disappearance of thou- 
sands of our fighting comrades ~im- 
pedes the efforts to create an atmos- 
phere of confidence between our army 
and the Soviet Union, an atmosphere 


Curtain ? 


so necessary for the formal develop- 
ment of mutual understanding between 
two allied armies in the fight against 
the enemy... .” 

General Reichmann read the docu- 
ment coldly and flismissed Czapski, A 
few days later a telephone eall came 
through, and the midnight message was 
that the file had been passed on to 
Foreign Affairs, Comrades Vyshinsky 








Arthur Koestler 
Finds Soviet Realities "as Remote 
to West as Dark Side of the Moon" 


and Novikov. This was dead-end, the 
case was hopeless. 

What happened to this cadre of the 
Polish resistance? Without doubt, the 
prisoners were killed. Three witnesses 
to an interesting conversation recall a 
remark which offers the clue. Members 
ef the Polish General Staff had been 
assembled in a special camp near Mos- 
cow. Colonel Berling (who was to be 
the Kremlin’s leading Polish agent) was 
present. Discussed was the possibility 
of forming a force against the Germans. 
Berling accepted and requested that all 
Poles be assembled for the organization. 
Peria and Mierkulow consented. “But 
that goes without saying,” they replied, 
“all the Poles, whatever their political 
views, will have the right to enlist... .” 
Berling knew that the best cadres were 
at the Starobielsky camps. It was then 
that Mierkulow let slip the remark: “No, 
not those. We made a big mistake con- 
cerning them.” They had been liquidated. 


* 


Crapsxrs story has been ignored 
here in France. Why? Because the 
murder of 15,000 Poles seems to have 
a fragile call on our sympathy in the 
face of the decimation of millions of 
Jews, in the general tragedy of Euro- 
pean destruction? Because the Polish 
military have never been very attrac- 
tive politically? Hardly. The real rea- 
sons lay bare a political and moral situ- 
ation which may yet be the graveyard of 
Western values. 

1—European intellectuals, politicians, 
trade unionists, journalists, still in great 
part refuse to look at the real face of 
the Soviet power. They recognize neither 
the iron curtain nor the blood-and-iron 
of the Stalin dictatorship. The hard- 
won political positions in behalf of 
civil human liberties established in the 
struggle against Fascism are abandoned 
when the Russian question is broached, 
Facts are pooh-poohed, truth suppressed. 
(All kinds of difficulties were put in 
the way of the publication of Heming- 
way’s For Whom the Bell Tolls because 
of its portrait of the viciousness of the 
Communist Andres Marty. The house 
which owns the rightsto George Orwell’s 
Animal Farm has postponed it indefi- 
nitely.) Western eyes close themselves 
against the vision of the gigantic ap- 
paratus of totalitarianism in which thou- 
sands can. be murdered . . . millions can 
be eliminated . . . whole peoples enslaved 
and ruined—and the facts suppressed. 

2—This political and intellectual blind- 
ness has not been without demoralizing 
effects for the system of what we used 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 




























































































Polities in Minnesota 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Coalition Riding for a Fall This Fall 


T. PAUL, Minnesota — Politics is 
S usually a fighting word in Minne- 
sota, yet the 1946 campaign has 
proved unusually dull. The hybrid Demo- 
eratic-Farmer-Labor ticket is headed by 
two featherweights who prance around 
the state arena in a display of shadow- 
boxing, while their Republican opponents 
sit comfortably in their corner, certain 
of ihe final outcome, Only in four con- 
gressional districts has the campaign 
taken on political meaning. 
This is a far cry from 1932 when, 
wnder the leadership of magnetic Floyd 








Robert M. LaFollette 


Olson, the Farmer-Labor Party electri- 
fied the state with a vigorous drive f¢ 


office which catapulted its nominees ‘ 


power and, in 1936, elected a majority of 
Minnesota’s congressional delegation. To 
understand the decline of what was at 
ove time the outstanding libera nove- 


ment of the nation, one must know a 


little of Minnesota’s politica 


and so 
history. 
The Farmer-Labor Party was born of 
the same populist strength which sup- 


ported the Non-Partisan League in the 
Dakotas; it became a party in 1918 when 
the supporters of Charles A. Lindbergh 
(the father of the aviator) disobeyed the 
Townley strictures of working only in 
the old party primaries. It was nourished 
dvring the third-party movement which 
culminated in the LaFollette campaig 


of 1924; after a period of dormancy, it 


\ 


was revived in the first bleak days of the 
depression and took its place alongside 
the new-born Farm Holiday Association. 

The organization of the truck drivers— 
the hub of the state’s commerce—by the 
Trotzkyite Dunne brothers, during the 
same period, marked the revival of a 
militant labor movement. The drivers 
found they faced an employers’ com- 
bination determined to keep the open 
shop open; they also found Floyd Olson 
in the state house, put there by the new 
party in 1930 and re-elected in 1932. 
Olson’s refusal to do the employers’ bid 
ding heartened the people; the tall, burly 
governor, re-elected again in 1934, was 
on his way to assume leadership of the 
national radical movement when he died 
in August, 1936. 


7 * - 


Ar first it seemed the loss of their 


leader could not stop the Farmer-Labo: 
snowball. Elmer Benson, a small-time 
banker whom Olson had appointed United 
States Senator, stepped into his shoes 
in the 1936 election and, with the magic 
of Olson’s regime still dominant, the 
Farmer-Labor Party reached its cre- 
scendo. But. Benson lacked everything 
that Olson had—the common touch, the 
ability to win through compromise, po- 
litical astuteness. Where Olson had dis- 
played adaptibility, Benson was stub- 
born. In the meantime, a bitter intra- 
party feud disrupted the ranks; Hjalmar 
Petersen, Olson’s Lieutenant-Governor, 
who represented the farm influence in 
the party, broke with Benson and pre- 
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ateda leadership war. Benson, seek- 
z allies, found Support and advice 
among what had heretofore been a negli- 
gible factor in state politics—the Com- 
munists and their fellow-travelers 
Chis, coupled with the rise of Harold 
Stassen and his youth movement in the 
Republican Party, sounded the death- 
knell for the 
Stassen’s victory in 1938 speeded the 
Farmer-Labor decline; Henrik Shipsiead 
and his cronies left the sinking ship and 


transferred their loyalties to the GOP. 


Farmer-Labor Party. 








{This seurrying for safety has continued 
io affect other politicians, including 
Warold Hagen in the Ninth District and 
—in the 1946 primaries—Hjalmar Peter- 
sen, Benson’s old foe, who blossomed 
out in the Republican primaries.) 
Although Roosevelt carried Minnesota 
in 1940, his majority of less than 50,000 
votes illustrated what had happened; the 
Democratic national leadership sought to 
insure the 1944 election in the state by 
engineering ‘a marriage without love 
between the now Communist-dominated 


Farmer-Labor remnants and the withered 
Democrats who had stayed alive by 
feeding off the scraps of Federal 
patronage, 

The powerful truck drivers’ union 
meanwhile had been brought under domi. 
vation of the Tobin national leadership; 
iis Trotzkyite chiefs had been ousted 
by a “clean-out-the-Reds” campaign, 
abetted by a series of strategical errors 
by the Dunne brothers. It culminated in 
the disgraceful sedition trials early in 
the war which resulted (much to Tobin's 
satisfaction) in the railroading of the 
old union leadership to the penitentiary 
—a move which obliterated the last 
semblance of Trotzkyite power in the 
area. 


Meanwhile, the war years saw the be. 
ginning of heavy industry in Minneapolis, 
particularly the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
machine shops. The United Electrical 
Workers Union, under a thinly-disguised 
Coramunist leadership, moved in fast and 
consolidated their organization. This 
yave the Communists their first mass 
case in the state, although previously 
they had made some gains among the 
jron miners in northern Minnesota where 
the traditions of the Industrial Workers 
of the World and the bloody 1916 strike 
remained fresh. Because of the undis- 
puted sway of the AFL in the Twin 
Cities labor movement, the Communists 
j 


1d had an easy time establishing their 


own dominion over the virtually non- 
stent prewar CIO in the area; they 
later distinguished themselves in their 





leadership by scabbing on the Mont- 
rome ry-Ward strikers. 
* ty * 


R IDING on Roosevelt's coai-iails in 
1944 and spurred by the new life brought 
about by the amalgamation with the 
Democrats, the new Democratic-Farmer- 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 

















An Agent of the Dissolved 


HE revelations about Gerhard 
i Eisler made by Louis Budenz, 
former Daily Worker editor, were 


less sensational than the fact that they 
created a sensation at al]. It is asion- 
ishing that so many well-informed 
Americans cling to the comforting myth 
that the Communist Internationa! was 
really dissolved during the war, and be- 
Jieve the assurance given by the Com- 








Louis Budenz 


munists that there are no agents of 
Moscow in this country to guide the 
destinies of the party here. 

Among the documents published in 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
giving the facts uncovered in the in- 
vestigation of Communist espionage in 
Canada there is a facsimile of a “Regis- 
tration Card” taken from the files of 
the Soviet Embassy in 1945. It is 2 
card of the Communist leader, Sam 
Carr, which reveals that two years after 
the dissolution of the Comintern, “De- 


tailed material on his biography is 
nvailable in the Center or the Comin- 
tern,” as the card reads. 

This eard on Carr was written by Li. 
Col. Rogov in 1945; the Comintern was 
“abolished” in May, 1943. Gouzenke, 
Soviet Embassy cipher clerk who test- 
ified that Soviet officials as well as 
Canadian Communists acted as spies for 
Russia, was questioned about this card 
during the hearings, as follows: 

“Question: In 1945 Rogov typed or 
had typed the statement that they had 
Comintern records still available to 
sefer to? 

“Answer: He knew very well that 
the Comintern existed in Moscow. 

“Q.: Rogov knew the Comintern had 
not been abolished and that all the 
xecords were complete there? 

‘A.: That is right. 

“Q.: It would have been possible... 
for the Comintern to have been abol- 
ished as an organization and al] the 
vecords still kept? 

“A.: That is right, and all the per- 

sonnel is still kept in Moscow; it is 

just the name that is abolished.” 

Goussarov, second secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy in Canada, “had been 
an assistant to Malenkov, head of the 
Foreign Section of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union.” Gouzenko 
testified that he had reason to believe 
that “Goussarov had the task of trans- 
mitting political directives from his 
superiors in Moscow to the leaders of 
the Canadian Communist movement.” 

It is natural that Eisler, who had 
been an important Comintern agent for 
many years, should continue to act as 
such when he came to America. The 
only question is whether he was the 
chief Comintern agent here. 


f 


Comintern 


In May, 1941, Eisler sailed from Mare 
seilles on the French SS Winnipeg to- 
gether with several other German Com- 
munists. The ship was stopped by a 
Dutch destroyer and conveyed to Trin- 
idad. From there these Communists, 
some of whom were Comintern agents, 
came to the USA with American transit 
visas. The others soon left for Mexico— 
emong them Bruno Frei—but Eisler re 








Gerhard Eisler 


mained in this country. He wrote for 
the Daily Worker and for the monthly 
The Communist (now Political Affairs), 
unter the name Hans Berger. He had 
used this pseudonym in various Comin- 
tern publications. 

His father was Rudolf Eisler who 
wrote the Philosophical Lexicon. They, 
Jived in Vienna. After the 1918 revolu- 
tion many Austrian Communists went 
to Germany for a wider field of activity, 
among them Gerhard Eisler and his 
sister, Ruth Fischer, who was the tp 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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ELSINKI.—Finland is a hungry, 
H unhappy land. Her Government’s 

chief aim is to keep from irri- 
tating Russia. Her main preoccupation 
is to see to it that the Government re- 
mains in the hands of those whom the 
Soviet Union does not consider “un- 
friendly.” Where foreign policy ends and 
‘domestic program begins is a twilight 
zone without clear boundary lines. 

The country’s chief political boss is 
the Communist leader H-rtta Kuusinen, 
a handsome woman of forty, whose 
father lives in Moscow as a close col- 
Jaborator with Stalin and president of 
the Karelian Soviet Republic. Her hus- 
band, Yrjoe Leino, is the Minister of 
the Interior, charged with policing the 
political life of Finland. The Commu- 
nists have pyramided their power like 
an old-fashioned holding company, and 
astride the political edifice sits the im- 
placable Hertta. 

Though the Soviet Union conditiens 
the entire life of the country, you seldom 
see a Russian soldier on the streets of 
Helsinki. The Soviet Control Commis- 
sion operates from a dark brick pile 
called the Hotel Torni, whose street 
floors are boarded up, the entrance 
guarded. There are doubtless many 
NKVD agents in plain clothes. But 
there are few Russian troops occupying 
Finland. 

The feeling usually expressed is that 
bad as conditions are, they might be 
worse for a nation that has lost two 
wars to Soviet Russia within five years: 
the first during the Nazi-Soviet pact, 
and the second after June 22, 1941. 

The overwhelming political and eco- 
nomic obligation for Finland is the pay- 
ment as reparations of goods worth 
$300,000,000. Just as Finland was once 
widely popular in the United States for 
paying her obligations on time, she simi- 
Jarly means now to pay her reparations 
in full. It will be difficult. According tc 
the terms of the reparations, the value 


—— 


’ Finland in Chains 
Divide and Rule Tactics Pursued by Russians and Finnish Quislings 
By John Herling 
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of the goods to be shipped to Russia 
aie reckoned at the low 1938 price, plus 
15 percent. Since Finland will have te 
buy machinery and tools required for 
production at current inflated prices, in 
effect, the original $300,000,000 becomes 
a $450,000,000 obligation. 

The reparations goods are divided into 
various categories—wood products, old 
and new ships, cables and machinery. 
Finland must deliver the full amount in 
each category at the end of each repa- 
vations year, September 19, which was 
celebrated here as a kind of grim holi- 
day, combining commemoration cf the 
armistice and the date when Finiand 
pushes the goods across the border for 
the annual count. According to the terms 
cf the armistice, the full amount in 
each category has to be paid, with an 
aliernative penalty of five percent each 


month on undelivered portions—60 per- 
cent each year. At that rate, the prob- 
lem of reparations can go on for a 


considerable period beyond September 
19, 1952, when reparations are scheduled 
io be paid in full. 

Surplus deliveries in one category 
cannot be applied to the value of an- 
ciher category for that year. The Rus- 
sians claim that they are being lenient. 
When the Finns mildly remonstrated 
during the negotiations in Moscow, a 
Russian came up triumphantly with the 
information that in the Versailles Treaty 
the Allies had imposed a 10. percent 
monthly penalty. The Russians insist 
that Finland be penalized 60 percent a 
year on the value of the whole machine 
scheduled for delivery if even one part 
is missing. The first two years of repa- 
sation deliveries have been paid on time, 
with a surplus in some categories and 


a small defection in the amount of 
manufactured goods. But Finland de- 
livered goods already in existence; the 
problem will become really urgent when 
reserves are gone and goods must be 
fabricated for delivery. 


* * A 


Tavs the system of reparations is the 
jivon frame of reference in which the 
political, social and economic life of the 
country is caged. What goes on inside 
the cage? 

The Finnish Diet, Riksdagen, has 200 
members. Officially, there are only 39 
Communist deputies. They have, how- 
ever, combined with ten left-wing So- 
cialists to make up the Democratic 
Union, which the Communists obviously 
control. The Social Democratic Party, 
traditional enemies of the Communists, 
had 50 members, until a few days ago 
when iwo of its members broke away, 
leaving the Democratic Union with the 
largest group in the Diet. The Agrarian 
Party has 49 members, and these three 
Jarge groups make up the Red and 
Green Bloc which theoretically runs the 
Government. 

But the bloc merely provides the Com- 
munists with a larger field in which to 
operate. When the Social Democrats be- 
come a little recalcitrant, the Commu- 
nists promptly move in and make a dea] 
with the Agrarians, granting them in- 
creased farm prices, which steps up the 
tempo of the Finnish inflationary spira}. 
Then the Communists in the trade union 
movement immediately let loose a cam- 
paign for higher wages, which the hard- 
pressed workers support as the cost of 
living rises to higher levels. 

Of the eighteen members of the Cabi- 








Alice’s Political Glossary 


. sometime,” said Alice as_ she 
stepped through the Looking Glass 
and beheld her old friends. 

“Well, what is it you’ve come back 
for this time?” asked the Mad Hatter, 
a little crossly. “We’re quite busy, you 
know. There is a lot of politicking going 
on and one must pay close attention er 
else find himself in the real world look- 
ing quite bewildered.” 


“[ = been away from this land for 


“Precisely,” said Alice in a somewhat 


Falstaffiian manner. “That is why I am 


here. I need your help in figuring out 
# few things.” 
“Well,” said the Hatter, feeling im- 





te a Aa 


Governor Eugene Talmadge 
Dialectically, Alice Finds Him 
Progressive Too 


portant, “you’ve come to the best per- 
son. What is troubling you?” 

“The most perplexing thing,” began 
Alice, 2 concentrated frown crossing her 
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dimpled features, “is to find out «ho is 
a progressive?” 

“Humph,” snorted the Hatter, “I 
thought you were going to ask some- 
ibing difficult. A progressive? Why, 
everybody knows what a progressive is.’ 

“Well,” said Alice, a little timidly, 
“what method do you use? Does it in- 
volve caleulus or statistics or some other 
subject terribly difficult? Or do you read 
Aristotle, St. Isidor, St. Thomas and 
find their reciprocal?” 

“You are a political dunce!” thundered 
the Hatter. “A progressive is a man 
who pushes around the people who push 
others around. A progressive is a pusher 
‘who ts against pushing. If you had only, 





jearned your second law of dialectics, 
you would not need this refresher course 
now.” 

“However,” he sighed, “I do suppose 
these ideas must be vulgarized for the 
masses and restated in symbol form.” 
And reaching over for his three-volume 
edition of Kenneth Burke’s Grammar 
of Nonsense Made Easy for Political 
Jiliterates, he began: 

“The first step we have to take is io 
find some progressives and make them 
ihe standard. Any one who does not 
follow the standard is a deviation.” 

“That is very clear,’ said Alice. 
“Please go on.” 


By Murray Everett 





Senator Theodore “The Man" Bilbo 
Alice Thinks Him Fine Progressive 


Somewhat mollified, the Mad Hatter 
continued: 

“Take Sidney Hillman! He was a 
‘wonderful standard.” 
“Yes,” Alice interrupted 
ut he is gone.” 
“Ah,” cried the Mad Hatter, “the best 
standards are the dead ones. But to re- 
turn to our topic. Dan Tobin is a pro- 
gressive, a fine standard.” 

“But how do we know?” asked Alice. 

“How do we know!” snorted the Mad 
Hatter. “Why everybody knows. That’s 
how. Mr. Tobin is one of our finest labor 
leaders. He was an ardent champion of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He was 
chairman of the Labor Committee of 
the Democratic Party for several cam- 
paigns. Humph!” And he stalked off in 
high dudgeon. 

“I didn’t mean to be so stupid,” said 
Alice, running after him. “If you con- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


tearfully, 


ay, 
{ 


net, only three are officially Communists, 
three are members of the Democratie 
Union, and five are Social Democrats. 


But the Social Democrats in the Cabinet, 


although still presumably in the party, 
are in fact an organized opposition to 
the official Social Democratic Party. 
They ave the only ones that Communists 
will work with, since they are con- 
sidered to have the proper cooperative 
attitude toward relations with Soviet 





Meske Pekkala 


Russia. The Communists simply would 
not permit a Cabinet to be organized 
which did not have its membership 
made up ef people who are personae 
giatae to Soviet Russia. Five of the 
Cabinet are members of the Agrarian 
Party who can be dealt with on an in- 
flated cash and carry basis. 

The Communist Party was illegal in 
Finland from 1930 to 1944. Its rise in 
power is spectacular, but it is not popu- 
larity which makes it a compelling 
force. When a Communist rises to speak, 
he makes sure his listeners do not forget 
that he speaks with the strength of 
ten, not because his political heart is 
pure, but because its life-blood is being 
pumped from Moscow. 

+ * * 


Waen the Finnish delegation several 
weeks ago at the Peace Conference pre- 
sented its case in a self-effacing manner, 
iis spokesman, Foreign Minister Karl 
Enckell, acted in behalf of the full dele- 
vation, which included Yrjoe Leino, the 
Communist Minister of the Interior, and 
the Prime Minister, Mauno Pekkala, of 
the Demecratic Union group. There was 
a generai chorus of editorial approval in 
Helsinki, including the Communist press. 
The next day, while Molotov rose in 
Paris to chide the Finns for complain- 
ing in public and to warn them that 
the whole affair was strictly between 
Finland and Russia, ~ertta Kuusinen 
swept down in a cold Valkyrian fury 
from Moscow, to set her comrades in 
Helsinki on the proper path and re- 
store synchronization with the metro- 
nome of Soviet foreign policy vis-a-vis 
Finland. 

Immediately, the Communists called 
emergency factory meetings. But the 
response was piddling. No more than 
ten pereent of the workers found it pos- 
sible to heap coals of fire on the head 
of their spokesman in Paris for attempt- 
jing to ameliorate somewhat the terms 
of the peace treaty. 

In effect, the Communists were telling 
the Finnish workers to proclaim once 
again their unworthiness, and the justicé 
of any punishment which might be 
meted out to them. That was more than 
the contrite and hungry Finns are 
willing to do. cy 

The Communists in Helsinki explained 
away their own aberration by blaming 
it all on the editors of their paperg 
who, they said, were merely substitutes 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Science and Public Affairs 


Review by ERNEST NAGEL 


SCIENCE FOR DEMOCRACY. 
Vew York: King’ 


Edited. 
Press 


s Crown 


ludes three papers on the subject 
ie “The Challenge of Science 
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All of 
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And indeed, 
eloquent 


temper of mind 
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curren 
gence. some of the papers 
faith and 


methods 


were expressions of 


hope in the power of scientific 
to overcome the remediable evils of con- 
temporary society. Conversely, the tacit 
assumption was present in many of the 
discussions that science itself can flourish 
democratically 


This latter 


best in organized com- 


munities. assumption needs 
to be argued more explicitly than was 
done at this conference; for at a time 
when governments are 
progressively more active control ove 
scientific research it is particularly im- 
portant to institute safeguards to permit 


exercising a 


the free development of inquiry, without 
hindrance from short-sighted political 
dictations. 

A number of the contributions to this 
exhibit a curious if not de- 
naiveté concerning the 
effectively modern 
For example, Professor 
Paul B. Sears makes an impressive plea 
for the application of scientific knowl- 
edge in the interest of conserving ou: 
diminishing but non-replaceable natural 
but he takes for granted that 
such knowledge can be effectively applied 
without seriously affecting the present 
economic structure of the United States 
Judge Jerome Frank, on the other hand, 
is clearly aware of the political implica- 
thought, and 
needed attention to some of the dogmatic 
social assumptions that accompany much 
theorizing. Yet his own pro- 
hat “scientific thinking in the 
should usually take the 
of ‘both-and,’ ‘some-of-this-and-some-of- 
that’,” 


volume 
pressing way 


science can serve 


democracies. 


resources; 


tions of economic calls 


economic 
posal, t 
social field form 
while pertinent as a reminder that 
human problems are by no means simple 
is a formula which a thoroughgoing and 
consistent theory of social action cannot 
afford to follow. Dr. John A. P. Millet 
writes persuasively of the potential value 
of psychiatry in the solution of a number 
problems, 
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scipline the utmost scope for 
; and social service. Neverthe- 
the quality of the fruits of 
psychiatry to matters 
adequately tested, it will be 
emain highly sceptical of the 
ashion to regard psychiatry as 
mortal ills and to see 
to the solution of 
problems. 
The present reviewer 


social 


growing f 
the panacea for 
in it the key inter- 
nationa 
has found the 
the symposium “Does Private 
Threaten Freedom of Scientific 
tesearch?” the most interesting part of 
the book. Even here, however, as Pro- 
fessor Abba Lerner noted in the discus- 
sion, some of the speakers failed to dis- 
question whether industry 
exerts restraints upon the application of 
the fruits of scientific research, from the 
issue whether industry exerts any re- 
straints on the freedom to conduct re- 
search. The general concensus of 
opinion on the latter question was that 
by and large no such hindrances exist. 
On the other hand, a number of the 
participants—and Dr. Philip N. Youtz 
impressively—called attention to 
the power exerted by various industries, 
even during the darkest periods of the 
war, in limiting production of 

materials and in controlling 
patents for their private benefit. 

Perhaps the most heartening feature 
of the present conference is the partici- 
in it of representatives from a 
large number of distinct professions and 
sciences. Such participation in public 
discussions speaks well for the growing 
sense of social responsibility among the 
best trained men of our age. It illus- 
trates one phase of democracy at work, 
and gives some promise that through the 
clarification of issues that stand in the 
way of integrated social action the habits 
f scientific analysis may eventually be- 
integral to the conduct of public 
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Industry 


tinguish the 


most 
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Twilight of Life 





Review by RICHARD JONES 


THE FALL OF 
Jackson. $2.75. 


Cuarwes JACKSON, who hit the 
literary jackpot with one unusual theme 
—drunkenness—in his The Lost Weekend, 
probably will be getting a lot more of 
that filthy lucre with publication of his 
latest novel The Fall of Valor. 

Despite some adverse criticism appear- 
ing in the book columns, Jackson’s latest 
theme—homosexuality—undoubtedly will 
interest the bookbuying American public, 
always inordinately preoccupied with the 
problems of sex. 

But, in’ reality, there’s little sex in 
The Fall of Valor. Except for some very 
realistic dialogue engaged in by the 
middle-aged college professor and his 
anxious wife about going to bed tegethe 
there’s little of the stuff of Foreve, 
Amber, 

Jackson’s latest—his second 
a@ carefully plotted introspecture account 


VALOR. By Chai le 3 
Rinehart & Co., Ine. 


’ 


novel—is 


sexual deterioration. The 
professor finds his marriage breaking up 
and wonders why. He finds out why on 
a vacation in Nantucket—a milieu which 
handles deftly—where, during 
the summer of 1943, the professor meets 
a handsome young Marine captain. 

A sense of imminent tragedy, satisfied 
in the final pages when the captain hits 
the professor on the head with a poker 
in savage retaliation against the pro- 
fessor’s amorous advances, pervades the 


1 
DOOK, 


of a man’s 


Jackson 


In parts, the book is tedious reading. 
But, Jackson does build up in logical 
fashion the growing awareness of the 
perverted professor that he is not fully 
a man, a realization he accepts in a 

scene with his wife. 
All in all, this work 
addition to the slim 
lan 


ione 


moving 

is an admirable 

literature of per- 

with taste and a delicacy 

‘t help but make the reader feel 

» tremendous upheaval in a man’s soul 
ng his fall from valor. 


that ca 


The Barriers to Brotherhood 


Review by BROADUS MITCHELL 
COLOR AND CONSCIENCE: THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. By Buell 
C. Gallagher. Harper and Bros., New York, 1946. 244 pages. $2.50. 
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arsenal of textual 
He does not stop, however, 
eduction from ethical principles, 

on the basis of social 
economy and progress, closing oppor- 

tunity to part of the population is as 
as itis unfair. Here he passes 
review many of the excuses 
remedies for discrimina- 
tion and painstakingly demonstrates 
falsity. He proves that the ex- 
it of giving to the Negroes of 


goa towa 


has supplied an i 
standing. 
citations. > : 
F schools, jury 
with , get er: 
In addition to abolit 
but shows how, 


need to be 
will of 


invalic 
unwis 


individuals 
under 

and partial 1 
Those, 
their 
pedie: 


equal . . 
Georgia 
mous 
ton that “In all things that are purely 
social we can be as separate as the 


: 
fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress.” 
David L. Cohn, in a recent Atlantic 
Monthly article, said of the people 
of the southern states: “They are, 
moreover—if you exclude Negroes— 


clung. As 


perplexities, only 
feasible. 

would add one small 
specific to the practical proposals 
which Dr. Gallagher has made. Much 
has been justly said about the short- 
sightedness of providing Negroes and 
others of some minority groups with 
inferior higher and professional edu- 
cation, and of excluding them, totally 
Gallagher’s com- or partially, from majority institu- 
this sentence shows how tions. Of course minority leaders 
loose thinking misleads: “It would should the best training. 
be difficult to pack more fallacies of gut the majority students re- 
logic and of rhetoric into a single sen- ceive poor education in colleges and 
tence than Mr. universities which are undemocratic. 
instance. He Here is where the honorable Phi Beta 
‘race’; he Kappa Society may take a hand. Be- 
fore it grants a charter to a new 
chapter, it makes sure that the col- 
lege is up to standard in financial 
support, in laboratories, library, and 
fitness It might, on the 
refuse chapters in fu- 
ture to institutions which discriminate 
‘racial’ against applying students 
the proportion of Ne- of 
who are Protestants is 
than amongst whites of the 
That the population is 
does 


This reviewe) 


the only great racially homogeneous 
bloc.in the United States, being al- 
100 percent native-born Amer- 
of Anglo- Saxon stock, Prot- 


most 
icans 
estant to the core.’ 
ment on 
be given 
also 


Cohn has done in this 
confuses religion with 
confuses nationality with 
implies that a hyphenated 
Anglo-Saxon, 


‘race’; he 
is unmixed, 
a ‘race’; and he com- 
the gross error of excluding the 
Negro population before he begins to 
talk about the homogeneity of the 
That the whites are Protestants 
hing to do with their 
homogeneity; 


group. the 
and that it is 
mit Ss 
of faculty. 
same principle, 
area 
has not on account 
color. What are 
dollars in endowment and degrees of 
faculty members if the educational 
enterprise lacks humility of mind and 
is impoverished in spirit? 


race, creed, or 


groes even 
| 

higher 
Same area. 


‘almost 100 percent native born’ 
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Ie ° an easy gift of dialogue. In addition 
Catholic Affection the stories are well-paced despite their 
Review by MIRIAM WEBER almost total lack of formal plot. The 
THE BERLIN STORIES (The Last latter quality perhaps can be laid to 
of Mr. Norris, and Goodbye to Ber- the author’s catholic affection not only 
lin). By Christopher Isherwood. New for all human beings but even for all 
Directions. 207 pages. $2.50. human qualities. As for the English 
adventure-novelists of the eighteenth 
century the attraction that a rogue 
has for Isherwood is precisely his 
roguishness, 


Tue re-publication a. this time of 
these two stories explains, perhaps bet- 
ter than do Isherwood’s more recent 
and translations, what 
turned this British writer from politico- =) 


literary to religio-literary pursuits, The The 
Poor Man's Book Club 


Last of Mr. Norris is a combined ad- 
venture story and character study set That's not RE ent eee 
—but it IS an accurate descrip- 


in Berlin in the pre-Nazi ‘thirties. 
Goodbye to Berlin—same setting—is a tion of our price policy: 
character sketches that the To_ provite NEW books; 
GOOD books, 


author originally planned as a part of at LESS THAN HALF-PRICE! 


2 ger work vas never written. 
a longe work that was never writ | Send for our FREE catalogs today! 
Isherwood’s talent in these works is a | 


well-concealed literary polish that does Popular Book Service 
| 


not profit at the expense of almost Box 8081. Clinton Hall Station 


Swami essays 





series of 


ingenuous sincerity. 





As he himself diffi- | NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY | 
admits in Prater Violet, he has ——— 
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dently 
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Ci 
© Tito-litarianism 


OME years ago, Pastor Niemoel- 
ler, under the totalitarian re; 
gime of Hitler, was sent to the 


eee oes seoeSe se 


{; concentration camp for opposing the 
if irreligious policies of the regime. 

ty At that time a mass protest was 
f directed against the farce of crimi- 
1} vals and their henchmen sitting in 
f judgment over a man of moral and 


intellectual integrity. 

Last week, Archbishop 
was condemned to serve sixteen years 
in prison at hard labor. One New 
York newspaper states: “There was 
surprise at the comparatively light 
sentence of sixteen years.” Does any- 
one imagine that Archbishop Stepinatz 
will survive even a single year of 
“Tito-litarian” imprisonment.? 

What alarms the writer is the lack 
of moral courage of Americans in 
genergl to protest against this trav- 
esty of justice. Where are the mass 
meetings of which we had so many 
when Hitler’s outrages became known 
to the American public? Or was 
American idealism buried with the 
last President? 

Does a narrow anti-Catholicism 
blind us toward the same danger of 
totalitarian persecution of all relig- 
ions? Is the same psychology at 
work here which in the past led in- 
numerable individuals to ignore the 
Nazi danger, 


Stepinaiz 


“because his regime is 
directed after all only against a couple 
of Jews?” 

Or have we been sold on the idea 


that the Stalin-Tito ‘brand of totali- 


aaa eae o eso ese ses Seo seoese se seseseseseseseseseoe 


* derstand what they are 


‘ 


From RICHARD ROIDERER 


tarian Ngee nil is different from 
Hitler’s or better than our own? 
Does the American public realize that 
Yugoslavia is but the testing ground 
for ultimate politics to be introduced 
into all Soviet dominated states? Do 
Protestant church leaders today un- 
to do when 
they think of “uniting” with the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church? 

To the writer, all «these 
mises, 


compro- 
all these pathetic attempts to 
appease cynics and atheists, reveal 
but one phenomenon of modern Amer- 
ican public opinion, namely, confusion, 
Americans are confused because they 

have lost all sense of what moral and 
intellectual integrity implies in the 
way of action. 

The writer has observed and fought 
the rise of Hitler into power. He then 
heard people remark: “What do you 
eare about what is happening in Eu- 
rope? Hitler is a smart man! He 
knows what he is doing! If he does 
kill a couple of Jews, so what?” To- 
day he hears the same remarks again: 
“We've got to go easy! We don't 
want another war! Who cares what 
happens to the Catholic Church?” 

Yet those who, through lack of 
fortitude or inability to think clearly, 
fail to act and to register their 
protests today, will, as in the case 
of Hitler, be forced to express thei 
protest in the form of war, tomor- 
row. Escapism and appeasement are 
poor weapons to counter totalitarian 

| 


realism. 
New York. 
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The State and Sesion 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 
To the Editor: 


I; is gratifying to observe that Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin hails with pleas. 
ure the revival. of the German ‘Social 
Democratic Party, a “party committed to 
achieving social objectives by democratic 
methods.” It is also gratifying to have 
Dr. Karl] Renner discuss the organizatign 
of a “Fourth Socialist International.” 
Writing in the British Fortnightly Re- 
the president of the Austrian Re-« 
public shows that he appreciates changes 
consistent with an Atomic Age. “The 
radio has converted all the countries in 
the world into one vast listening cham- 
ber, the aeroplane has reduced the ether 
into a single highway, and atomic energy 
has appropriated the entire globe as a 
field for maneuvers.” 


view, 


“Socialism,” declares Renner, “will 
have to learn to think in continents, and 


the Fourth International will from its 


very inception have to be on such a broad 
basis that all the problems of its prede- 
cessors seem narrow and trivial in com- 
parison.” As to that old-fashioned state- 
ment — or was it dogma? — about the 
“withering away” of the State,, Renner 
says that the Blanqui slogan “Destroy 
the Power of the State” is “insanity in 
a land” where “the State has so changed 
its functions that the predominant sec- 
tion of the community itself serves in the 
protection of the working classes and 
participates in the management, and is 
itself composed of organized Socialists 
and trained trade unionists.” 

There is indeed a social organism, and 
any “withering away” of the State is 
comparable to saying that the human 
organism would do better without a 
brain and nervous system. 

Schenectady. 
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WHC'S GETTING TOUGH? 
From ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
To the Editor: 


Henry WALLACE has charged in his 
letter to President Truman and in his 
recent speech that our government un- 
der Secretary Byrnes is following a “get 
tough with Russia” policy. It is true 
that we are in some instances opposing 
Russia's demands. * But our policy seems 
to be really one for self-determination 
and reliance og the United Nations. 

A good specific example is with refer- 
ence to Trieste. Marshal Tito, the dicta- 
tor of Yugoslavia, and a faithful follower 
of Stalin, has openly threatened a coup 
d'etat if Yugoslavia does not get Trieste. 
The Russian representative at the Paris 
conference is trying to make that coup 
d'etat easy by demanding that Trieste be 
left entirely undefended. Byrnes is in- 
sisting that Trieste, which is inhabited by 
& majority of Italians, not Yugoslavs, be 
defended by an international force and be 
placed under the United Nations. Are we 
getting tough with Russia, or opposing 
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probable aggression, and strengthening 
the United Nations for that purpose? 


New York. 


Tribute From a 
Social Creditor 


From WILBER DISTIN ~— 
To the Editor: 


For the last several months I have been 
an avid reader of your paper and have 
been pleasantly surprised with the vari- 
eiies of fair-minded opinions you have 
managed to present from time to time 
on political and economic subjects. 

Needless to say, I do not agree with 
all your editorials. Iam myself an ardent 
student and disciple of Social Credit as 
taught by Gorham Munson—one way of 
becoming a political leper, or so I find. 

I would like also to compliment you on 
your page titled “Alert!” which I think is 
worth the price of the paper by itself. 

Syracuse. 


Labor in Focus 


By JULIEN STEINBERG 


@ Petrillo’s American Federation of 
Musicians always marching in tune on- 
wards and upwards now demands that 
the practice of giving army band leaders 
the rank of warrant officer cease. Seems 
they want the baton twirlers commis- 
sioned pronto, and with rights of promo- 
tion. Says the union: “The inferior posi- 
tion of the band leaders of the United 
States Army has become a matter of 
national concern and an_ intolerable 
situation.” Just what was it that Sher- 
man said about war? 

- * * 

@ if the inflationary spiral has left 
you with funds in the bank, you will be 
heartened by the annual report of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
The report discloses that not a single 
US bank failed during the past year. 
This is in contrast to the 6,346 bank 
failures during the Hoover regime. Fed- 
eral insurance of small accounts is the 
reason for the new stability. 


« * - 


@ In the next year the Independent 
National Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers will decide whether to affiliate with 
the AFL, CIO, or remain independent. In 
the past year, membership increased 25 
percent, bringing dues-paying total to 
more than 215,000. Between 296,000 and 
300,000 workers in the telephone indus- 
try are covered by NFTW contracts. 

. * * 

@ Representative Howard 
Virginia, co-author of the anti-labor 
Smith-Connally _ bill, ‘s. still smarting 
from the beating administered to him 
at the Virginia Democratic Convention 
where he was refused the nomination for 
US Senate. The nomination went to A. 
Willis Robertson, who is generally con- 
sidered anti-labor, 


Smith of 


* * + 

@ John L., the modest leader of the 
United Mine Workers Union, probably 
read with delight the following lyric 
panegyric that appeared in the UMW 
Journal in the issue of September 15: 


Our Leader 
We coal miners think John L. 
a fine man, 
For he gets all for us that he can. 
He got for us seven hours a day 
And portal to portal and overtime pay. 
He got for us our health and welfare 
fund — 
And that is why the operators call him 
a son of a gun. 
He got for us a hundred dollars’ 
tion pay 
And a little raise in wages too. 
So I just think that he is sweil, 
As I know the rest of the miners do. 
. ™ * 


Lewis is 


vaca- 


@ The guaranteed annual wage received 
unexpected support from the American 
Management Association, an industrial 
organization. An exhaustive AMA study 
concluded that the annual wage can be 
beneficial to industry in five chief ways: 
1— increased output by reducing produc- 
tion and labor costs per unit; 2—im- 
proved morale; 3—reduced labor turn- 
over; 4—greater utilization of plant and 


equipment; 5—improvement of the ver- 
satility of workers. 
2 * * 


@ AFL prexy, William Green, de- 
manded resignation ef the public and 
industry members of the National Sta- 
bilization Board for mismanagement of 
the maritime wage dispute. Praising 
Stabilization Director John R. Steel- 
man’s mediative talents, Green con- 
cluded: “It is tragie that the Wage 
Stabilization Board could not have ar- 
rived at such a solution 10 days ago 
instead of forcing a walkout by its own 
stubborn stupidness. The Board now 
stands disgraced. Its public and industry 
members have forfeited the confidence 
of the public and labor, and should resign 
at once.” 

a » *~ 

@ Charging that the ClO Committee 
for Maritime Unity was Communist- 
inspired, delegates to the 27th annual 
convention of the Industrial Union of 


Marine and Shipbuilding Workers (CIO) 
voted against proposed affiliation, 
Defining the issues bluntly, John Green, 
president, declared that American trade 
unions need a basis for unity, but “that 
basis dare not be, cannot be, a bowing 
under to ideologies from abroad.” Ask- 
ing for a frontal attack on totalitarians 
in unions, he said: “We want no Com- 
munism, we want no Fascism.” 
+ + * 


@ Coming to his country’s need in time 
of crisis, Thomas Kennedy, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America, AFL, announced that “since 
Secretary of State, Byrnes, doesn‘t seem 
to be getting along so well with the Rus- 
sian Minister, Molotov, then thi& country 
should substitute John L. Lewis.” His 
recommendation, he said, was based on 
newspaper clipping which said: “The 
only thing Lewis ever lost has been his’ 
appendix.” 


* * * 


@ In a move to head dff labor ‘strife, 
rather than to simply mediate after 
it breaks out, Mayor O’Dwyer of New 
York has established a new agency, a 
Division of Labor Relations, which will 
seek to avert open breaks and iron out 
disturbances in key industries. Edward 
C. Maguire, former city magistrate and 
specialist in labor relations litigation, 
and now deputy commissioner of trans- 
portation, will head the new agency. 


* & * 


@ Asserting that terrorism in the 
South has failed to bog down the new 
ClO organizing drive, Director Van A, 
Bittner reported that seventeen CIO or- 
ganizers and union. members have been 
physically assaulted since, the drise 
started in May. To date, the CIO has 
had 150 NLRB victories with 236 peti- 
tions for certification pending. Elections 
lost: 24. 

. - * * 

@ At their 89th convention at Atlantic 
City, the United Mine Workers (AFL) 
depicted federal operation of the coel 
mines as a “fake.” Insisting that mane 
agement of the mines is the same now 
as before, the UMW’s resoluticn said: 
“We are opposed to government owner- 
ship and want to negotiate a contract 
with the owners of the industry.” 

* * * 

@ The Washington Newspaper Guild 
(CIO) voted to ask the leadership of 
the CIO-PAC te withdraw endorsement 
of Marshall Field’s PM, The resolution 
declared that PM has been guilty of un- 
fair labor practices. This was a r-fere 
ence to the recent firing of ANG presi- 
dent, Milton Murray, and others. PAG 
had previously sent out a request urging 
support of PM’s-current, last-ditch, cir- 
culation drive. 


@ In his resignation statement, Frank 
R. McGrath, former head of the United 
Shoe Workers (CIO), following the lead 
of Morris Muster who quit as head of 
the Communist-controlled United Furni- 
ture Workers Union (CIO), charged his 
opponents with offering him a bribe of 
$5,000 if he would capitulate. Said 
McGrath: “I am so thoroughly disgusted 
with the dirty work of the Communists 
within our union that there is nothing 
I can do to preserve my self-respect 
but resign.” 


@ Two resolutions attacking Commu- 
nists were passed by more than 400 dele- 
gates representing 35,000 members of 
District 1 of the United Steelworkers 
(CIO), 
an amendment to the union constitution 
barring Communists from “any elective 


or appointive office in either the interna- 


tional union or in any local unions.” ‘The 
second resolution pledged the convention 
to “use all its influence and effort to 
resist attempts to use the CIO as a 
vehicle for the development of any for- 
eign ideology and to expose individuals 
who endeavor to promote features of the 


Communist Party plan by disguising — 
bona fide trade union — 


themselves as 
members.” 


The first resolution called for — 


















“Lady Windermere’s Fan” 


in Review 





EXCELLENT THEATRE * 
“LADY WINDERMERE’s FAN.” 
By Oscar Wilde. Directed by 































































Jack Minster. Presented hy 
Homer Curran, in assocwtion 
with Russell Lewis and How 

Young. At the Cort Theatre. | 


The scintillating wit of Oscar 
Wilde survives the tears of ti 
and the power of his dramaturg 





is but little dulled, in this exce 
production of “Lady Windermer 
Fan.” The play that at the end of 
Act I kept Brander Matthews so 
anticipant in his seat “‘you couldn’t 
have lifted him out with a crow 
bar,” still at its close moistened 


the eyes of this none too sent 
mental beholder. 

The awakening of Lady W 
mere, from her puritanical 
that human be eings are either all 
pure or al] evil, through the sac 
fice Of the woman Lady Winde r 
mere does not know is her mother, 
has lost none of its dramatic 
power. A few residues of olden 
custom, such as the asides, we take 
in the play’s stride. Nor have the 
epigrams lost their force—or their 
measure of truth. Enough truth to 
shock and startle while they stab. 
Wilde does not argue an idea 
through a play, as does Shaw; but 
along the course of his drama ideas 
coruscate, 

One essential moment requires 
better staging. When Lady Winder- | 
mere is in danger of being caught | 
in Lord Darlington’s rooms, and 
her mother (who is there to beg 
her to go home) comes out to take 
suspicion on herself—it is impos- 
sible to believe that Lady Winder 
mere can thus slip out unobserved. 
Her rustling skirt almost brushes 
the nearest man. Either her hid-| 
ing-place should be nearer the door, 
or the men should be grouped more 
closely to her mother. This gauche 
handling of the crisis mars an 
otherwise splendid production. 

The players perform as members | 
of an “all-star” cast. Penelope 
Ward adds to beauty and grace an 
excellent capture of Lady Winder- 
mere’s spirit, charming despite het 
puritan rigidity, and triply so in 
her melting. Cornelia Otis Skinnet 
seems a little intellectual at first, 
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THEATRE PARTIES 
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terna! 
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when planning theatre || 
parties to do so through Ber 


questec 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
ronguin 4-4622, New Leader 


Vhertrical Department. 7 East 
15th Street. New York City. 
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Nina Dunkel, 
will appear as concert harpist 


but 


lrama shows power to feel while} the 
seeming but to play over the depths. 

Other players make smaller roles 
shine 


and our fancy takes fire. | * 





richly satiric 


Duchess of Berwick; and Sally | 
Cooper—confined to the single re- 


Harpist 


At R.K.O. 


Pianist 





peated phrase “Yes, Mamma!”—} 
makes her two words speak volumes. | 
Cecil Beaton, to whom 
credit for the h 


is due also} 
armonious sets and | 
color to his 
of the gentlemay with the 
carnation—symbol of the 
1890’s. The other 
are ‘fFectivel, 


costumes, gives playing 
green 
Wildean | 
satiric portraits | 
handled. As the 


serious Lord Windermere, Henry 
Daniell seems a bit grim; but the 
evening adds up to a tidy sum of } 
good theatrical entertainment, a} 
stalwart show in a slow-starting 
season. J. T..8. 


"MARGIE" NEW FOX 
TECHNICOLOR FILM 
AT THE ROXY ‘ 

The new stage and screen show 


American artist, who | ; 7 
now at the Roxy Theatre presents 














the new Darryl F. Zanuck Techni- 
color film, “Margie,” starring 
Jeanne Crain, and the in person | 


Oct. 30th at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. 


| Dorothy McGuire and Guy Madison 
in a scene from “Till the End 
of Time” at R.K.O. Theatres. 











appearance of Frances rp nen 
»reezily takes command, and|and Jon Hall, stars of stage, 
popular 
Ravazza. 
“Margie,” a 


Estelle Winwood presents] the antics 








Starred 
comedy-drama of | Glenn Langan, Lynn Bari, and “| : 
»f teen-agers in a mid-|radio comedian, Allan Young, in| Serly at his Carnegie Hall concert 
portrait as the’ western city during the late twen-'his screen debut. 


| Miklos Schwalb will present the 


with the deepening intensity of the] screen and radio, and the return of | ties, presents Miss Crain as a shy, | wesil premiere performance of 
singing star, Cari = high-school youngster. 


|“The Senata for Piano in Modus 


with Miss Crain are Lascivus” by the composer Tibor 


Oct. 30th. 
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A DISTINGUISHED 

ORAMALIC 
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FROM BETTE DAVIS 


ano WARNERS! 
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aie eee DIRECTED BY IRVING "RAPPER - 


id 
Screen Play by John Collier and Joseph Than» Based on a Play by Louis Virnuils Music by Erich Wolfgang Korngo 










“DECEPTION 


PRODUCED BY HEN RY BLANKE 











HOLLYWOOD THEATRE - 10:30 A.M 
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“A Flag Is Born” Moves to the Music Box 





Elisabeth Bergner 





Star of “The Duchess of Malfi” at the Barrymore Theatre. 





"MADE IN HEAVEN” OPENS 
AT THE HENRY MILLER 
THEATRE OCT. 24th 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 24, 
at Henry Miller’s Theatre, 43rd St. 
East of Broadway, John Golden 
will present his 104th production, 
end his first on Broadway in 19 
months. The play is a comedy by 
Hagar Wilde, entitled “Made in 
Heaven,” and in it Donald Cook 
will be starred for the first time in 
his career. This leading man has 











“BULL'S EYE!” , | 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune . 
RICHARD RODGERS and 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


| present 


ETHEL NERMAN 


In the Musical Smash . 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


| Music and Lyrics by 
| IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT and 
| DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
IMPERIAL THEATRE 
45th Street, West of Broadway 
Evenings 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 

















THEATRE CUILD PRODUCIIONS @ 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS |j| 
Book & Lyrics by } 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd | 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN } 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 
x Tobin - Jean Casto 
AJESTIC Theatre 
West of B’way. Evgs. 8 30 | 


44th St. 





OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs “Green Grow 
the Lalacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS* 
Book and Lyrics 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold Keel - David Burns 
Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Weston 
ST. JAMES Theatre 
44th St. West ot B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 





THE MUSICAL HIT \}} 


CAROUSEL | 


Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 


THE MUSICAL HIT it} 














The Theatre Guild & John Cc. Wilson 
present 


‘ALFRED 


LUNT » FONTANNE 
O Mistress mnin€ 


+ omedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
_ Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mats, Thurs., Sof. 


OCTOBER 26, 1946 


heed 


appeared in such other plays pre- 
sented by Mr. Golden as “Claudia,” 
“Skylark” and “We the Willough- 
bys,”,and was last season Tallulah 
Bankhead’s leading man in “Foolish 
Notion.” 

The author is not unknown to 
Broadway playwriting lists, hav- 
ing written the successful “Guest 
in the House” of four years ago 
with Dale Eunson, 





MGM MUSICAL “NO LEAVE! 
NO LOVE!” AT CAPITOL 


Pat Kirkwood, British star, who 
makes her American screen debut 
with Van Johnson and Keenan 
Wynn in the MGM musical, “No 
Leave! No Love!” at the Capitol 
Theatre, wears a striking Irene- 
designed wardrobe for her first 
apearance 6n this side of the At- 
lantic. 











“Stunning and enchanting! Infused | 

with excitement and eloquence. ay 

show to cates the season.’ 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune | 


JOSE FERRER 


BERGERAC" 


Frances Reid - Ralph Clanton 
Hiram Sherman - Paula Laurence 
Francis Compton - Ernest Graves 

William Woodson 
ALVIN THEA. 524d St. W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Mts. Wednesday & 
Saturday 2:30. cI 5 - 5226 








"CYRANO de | 
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LUTHER ADLER DIRECTOR 





AND NOW STARS IN 
“A FLAG IS BORN" 


Luther Adler, adding to the ac- 


‘|claim’ he has- won as director of 


Ben Hecht’s 
Born,” assumes the lead role of 
Tevya in that play, now at the 
Music Box Theatre. This continues 
Mr. Adler’s established policy of 
frequent rotation of roles which 
has won for him his reputation as 
one of the most versatile of Amer- 
ican legitimate theatre actors. 


drama, “A Flag Is 


Appearing in at least one play 
of every important American au- 
thor, Mr, Adler has been seen by 
virtually every, playgoer in one or 
more productions, playing opposite 
some of the outstanding actors and 


actresses of our time, including 
Laurette Taylor, Katharine -Cor- 
nell, Lew Fields and _Wilton 


Lackaye, thus upholding tW® proud 
tradition which his made the Adler | 
name synonymous with footlights. 


The son of tlhe late Jacob P. 
Adler, founder-- of the Yiddish 
stage in America, Luther Adler 
began his career in the distin- 
guished footsteps of his father, 
appearing with him in London, 


South Africa, Canada and through- 
out the United States before 
launching his own career on the 
English-speaking stage. 
One of the founders 
Group Theatre, he 
most notable characters in the 
original productions of the Clif- 
ford Odets’ plays, “Golden Boy,” 
“Awake and Sing,” “Rocket to the 
Moon” and “Waiting for Lefty.” 
In these plays Mr. Adler proved 
his reluctance to continue as the 
star of one play after another, by 
stepping from his triumphal suc- 
cess as Joe Bonaparte in “Golden 


of the 
created the 


Boy” to the relatively lesser, 
though _ dramatically articulate, 
part of Mr, Prince in “Rocket to 


the Moon.” 

He has not been responsive to 
Hollywood’s numerous calls, ac- 
cepting with hesitancy a contract 
with RKO, for which he completed 
a memorable performance in “Cor- 
nered.”. Shortly after this,* Mr. 
Adler recognized again the impor- 
tance of maintaining a_ theatre- 
public outside of Broadway and 
toured extensively in “Two on an 
Island,” “Accent on Youth,” “Clash 
by Night” and various of the 
Odets plays. 


P. PY tole) qhant - 


Fiatbush and De K&S 





Peromeum Presents 


BOB HOPE 


Joan Caulfield 


“MONSIEUR 


BEAUCAIRE’ 


with PATRIC KNOWLES 


plus 
“SWAMP FIRE” 
starring 
Johnny Weissmuller 
with Buster Crabbe 


MIDNIGHT SHOW TONIGHT 





ELIZABETH BERGNER 


The Duchess of Haiti 


with JOHN CARRADINE and CANADA LEE 


BARRYMORE THEATRE. 47th ST. West of B'way. CI 


€-0390 


Evenings at 8:40. Matinees, Wed. & Sai. at 2:40 
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BROADWAY at 47th STREET 





© GARY COOPER e 
"CLOAK AND DAGGER“ 


with ROBERT ALDA and introducing LILLI PALMER 
Produced by United States Pictures for Warner Bros. 
Directed by FRITZ LANG 


* INPERSON * 


ALVINO REY and His Orchestra 


Plus—JEAN CARROLL 


- SONDRA BARRETT 


STRAND 


| 














Comedian 





lk 


Bob Hope in a scene from 


sier Beaucaire,” now in its 





“CLOAK AND DAGGER" 





“Mon- 
2nd 
week at the Brooklyn Paramount, | 


IN 4th WEEK AT STRAND 


“Cloak and Dagger,” 
States Pictures first film p: 
tion, starring Gary Cooper 
introducing Lilli Palmer, 
3rd week today 
Strand Theatre. 

Alvino Rey, 


at the New 


companying 


“in person” 
tion at 


the Strand, 


Uniied 

oduc- | 
and | 

enters 118 


York 


his “talking guitar” 
and his orchestra headline the aec- 
presenta- 
featuring | 








CHARLES R ROGERS presents 
PAUL 


MUNI 


| ANNE 


. BAXTER 


CLAUDE 


ras 





as call thru 
} Wu. United Artists 
| BRANDT’S 


GLOBE 


Broadway.& 46th Street 











list, and the Airliners, vocal group. 
Comedienne Jean Carroll and 


trumpet virtuoso Chuck Peterson; |tap dancer Sondra Barrett are 


Jo Anne Ryan, vocalist; 


pianist | added attractions on the 
Rocky Coluccio; Luise King, harp-" son” bill. 


“in per- 
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Glenn Langan 


Directed by HENRY KING 








EF 


Darryl F Zanuck presents of 


JEANNE CRAIN 


MARGLE 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


Lynn Bari - Alan Young 


Twentieth CENTURY-FOX 


—~ a 


Produced by WALTER MOROSCO 

















» Extra: 


Frances LANGFORD 
) AL BERNIE 


d BORRAH MINEVITCH’S 


HARMONICA RASCALS 


Starring—JOHN PULEO 


CARL RAVAZZA 


Jon HALL 








\ROXY 


7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
DOORS OPEN 10:30 A. M, 








BING 


and the 


Ph 


IRVING BERLIN'S 


“BLUE SKIES” 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


Storring 


FRED 


CROSBY: ASTAIRE> CAULFIELD 


with Billy De Wolfe * Olga San Juan 


“BI 


IN 


JOAN 


ve Skies” Beauties 


Lyrics ond Music by Irving Berlin 
A Paramount Picture * 


directed by Stuart Heisler 


PERSON 


STAN KENTON 


end his Orchestra 


DEAN MURPHY = The Lane Bros. 
Extre 
THE KING COLE TRIO 








MATINEE 
TODAY AT 
2:30 














LAURENCE OLIVIER « 
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The Plight of Finland in Chains 


(Continued from Page -Nine) 
for those on vacafion. Interiar Ministe 
Leino came back from Paris in a h 
with most of the delegation, held a long 
conversation with his wife, her bea 
tiful eyes blazing scorn and lighting 
up the path back to the true line 


This was the greatest political mis- 
take the Communists have made in 
Finland in the last two years. The sup- 
port of the workers failed to materialize. 
The non-Communist press became a 
little more bold; independent judgment 
has been asserted to an extent not 


known in recent memory. The ¢ 
of the Communists say that if a free 
election were held now, the vote would 


show a great decrease of Communist 


enemies 


strength. 

The membership of labor organizations 
rose sharply from about 80,000 before 
the war to 300,000 beginning with Sep- 
tember, 1944. The trade unions have 
little experienced leadership. This be- 
comes an area of strategic importance 
in the battle for power between the 
Communists, who lay claim to leader- 
ship, and the Social Democrats, who 


provided the leadership in the prewar 
trade unions. 

When, as culmination of the struggle, 
a convention was called and delegates 
were chosen, results showed that the 
Communists had roughly 60 percent of 
the delegates and the Social Democrats 
controlled 40 percent. The results were 
protested; evidence was produced to 
show that ballots were burned, that elec- 
tion rules were switched to proportional 
representation where Communists were 
weak, and a simple majority vote was 


could control the 

sults more effectively that way. As 

dignation mounted, the Communists 
agreed to postpone the convention uctil 
next year. It was clear that the Finnish 
Communist apparatus had moved too 
fast and gone too far, and instructions 
soon came to quiet down. A practical 
consideration that may have motivated 


used where they 


Soviet advice in the matter is the fear 
that production for reparations could be 
affected by a large group of workers 
who might have felt cheated. 











Alice’s Political Glossary 


(Continued from Page Niae) 
tinue, I promise to be nice, bright and 
progressive.” 

The Mad Hatter contemplated his 
navel for’a while and sighed: “Tpe 
masses, the-masses, how patient we must 
be with them!” 

“['ll try and make it even simpler,” 
said the Hatter after a pause. “I'll try 
two more examples. Now Claude Peppe: 
is a progressive. An attentive echo of 
all the progressive slogans. And there 


is A. F, Whitney, another militant 
labor person who defied the reactionary 
bosses. He, too, is a progressive. Do 


you follow?” 

“Oh yes,” cried Alice. “Thank you, 
thank you oh so much!” 

“But don’t forget our dialectical 
method,” said the Hatier. “You take a 
standard, match everything aga ust the 
standard, and watch for deviations.” 

“That’s very simple now,” said Al 
“Really. Why, if Messrs. Tobin, Pep- 
per.and Whitney are progressives, then 
Messrs. Bilbo, Rankin and Talmadge ar 
also fine progressives.’ 

“What!” shouted the Mad Hat 
“Do I hear you aright, or am [ going 
insane?” 


“{t’s simple dialectics,” said Alice, a 
little astonished at this outburst. “Mr. 
Tobin is a fine progressive and he writes 
editorials in his union journal that the 
Orientals are a menace, especially the 
Nisei. He warns us of a yellow peril, 
and in his journal attacked a number 
of reactionaries who wanted to repeal 
the Oriental Exclusion Act. And Mr. 
Whitney, why his union practices Jim 
Crowism as much as any organization 
in the country. That is what even Busi- 
mess Weel magazine said, and every- 
body knows they are reactionary, so 
Mr. Whitney must be progressive. And 
Mr. Pepper, that reactionary journal 
The New Leader reported that Mr. Pep- 
per fought the passage of a Federal 
anti-lynch law and upholds white su- 
prematy. So Bilbo, Rankin and Talmadge 
are progressives.” 

“Dialectics . . .”. murmered the Mad 
Hatter as he fainted dead away. 


” 


News Item: Russians Hang General 
Viasov, Russian General who desegted 
to the Germans with a whole Army 
corps and fought against the Soviets 
for more than two years. 

News Item: Soviet Government dis- 
solves three “autonomous” Republics 
in the Crimea, charging majority of 
inhabitants aided the Nazis. Popula- 
tion is being scattered throughout 
the Soviet Union. 


“ 
Wau said the Mad Hatter, 
ing up from his newspaper and address- 
ing his .diligent pupil Alice, who sat 
attentively close by, “I see that Russia 
has finally liquidated its fifth column.” 
“Its what?” asked Alice, a little slow 
yn the take, as usual. 
“Its fifth column,” 
Hatter a little cross. “That group of 
traitors to their own country who wait 
to strike against their own government 
when the government is in crisis. People 
like Quisling, Mussert, and others.” 
Alice furrowed her brow and said 
“But didn’t ex-Ambassador Da- 
Russia had no 


giane- 


replied the Mad 


timidly: 
vies remark in 1941,that 
fifth column because she had liqui- 
dated them when she shot the Tukha- 
chevsky-Bukharanite-Zinoviev gang of 
wreckers?” 

“Precisely,” replied the Mad Hatter. 

“And how did ex-Ambassador Davies 
know this so far in advance?” asked 
Alice, who finds her political ABC's 
come a little hard. 

“Through dialectics, of course,” the 
Mad Hatter shouted. “The thesis is that 
these men were fifth columnists. The 
antithesis is that they were shot, a com- 
plete negation. The synthesis is that 
there was no fifth column, as ex-Am- 
bassador Davies rightly pointed out.” 

“But didn’t you just read aloud two 
news items which said that Russia has 
just shot one of its former highest 
generals and heroes and dissolved three 
republics for acting as traitors—weren’t 
they in the fifth column?” Alice pro- 
tested. 

“Dunce!” shouted the Mad MAatter. 
“There was no fifth column in Russia 


tiagt? 


because they were liquidated. Dialectics! 


SDF NEWS. - 


NATIONAL ; 

The National Executive Committee 
meets in New York City Nov. 9-10. On 
the agenda are matters pertaining to 
Socialist unity, organization and propa- 
ganda program. Baltimore, Md.: 
The E. V. Debs Branch has been re- 
organized with a larger membership. A 
Debs Anniversary Dinner is being ar- 
ranged. Work has also started for the 
Maryland section of the National Edu- 
cational Committee for a New Party. ... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Debs Dinner, November 
17. Speakers: David Lewis, national 
secretary, C.C.F. of Canada; Dr. Wm, 
J. Van Essen, Sidney Stark, and others. 
For reservations, write to Bess Topolsky, 
702 N. St. Clair Street, Pittsburgh... . 
Los Angeles, Calif.: A joint campaign 
has been organized by the S.D.F. S.P. 
and W.C. for a Socialist candidate for 
Governor, Albert Clark. Because of state 
electora’ difficulties, a write-in vote will 
be necessary. Joint meeting held Oct. 
23 at the Viadeck Center with Harry 
Fleishman, national secretary of the S.P. 
B. Tabashinsky meeting October 30. 
Augugt Claessens will be here from Dec. 
31 to Jan. 4.... New Jersey State Com- 
mittee for National Educational Com- 
mittee for a New Party organized. Milo 
C. Jones, prominent S.D.F. member, is 
treasurer. S.D.F. State Conference in 
November . San Francisco, Calif.: 
August Claessens will be here Jan. 5-6. 
Meetings for him are being arranged. 

. . Miami, Fla.: Minnie Weisberg of 
Bi ooklyn is now in the city. She will 
arrange a Debs Dinner and meeting for 
August Claessens, Dr. S. M. Neistadt of 
Baltimore, and M. E, Edson of Tampa, 
who will be here Dec, 20-24. ... Port 
Jervis, N. Y.: August Claessens speaks 
here for the Liberal Party on Tuesday, 
Oct. 29, 8 p. m., at the Engineers Club. 

. Rochester, N. Y.: New York Staite 
Committee is planning a radio campaign 
and public meeting here in December... . 
August Claessens will speak at meetings 
in Chicago, IIl., and Detroit, Mich., early 
in January. ‘ 

NEW YORK CITY 

Bronx County, S.D.F.: Membership 
Reception to Bernice Benedick, Harry 
Kavesh, Joseph Block and Herman 
Woskow, Liberal Party candidates, this 
Saturday, Oct. 26, 8 p. m., at 862 East 
Tremont Ave. Also supperette. Council- 
man Louis P. Goldberg, Ira Palestin, 
Max Bloom, Esther Friedman and August 








The Men a Starobielsk. 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
to like to call “Western liberal values.” 
Nothing is easier today than to mark off 
a hundred or @ thousand, or even a mil- 
lion, human beings. The Nazis began it, 
perhaps; but as T. S. Eliot writes in The 
Dark Side of the Moon, they “did but 
bring to a head a malady with which the 
world was already infected; and their col- 
lapse only leaves the world with the 
disease in every part of its body. ‘ 
The Czechs eliminate Sudetens, the Poles 
eliminate Germans, the Russians elimi- 
nate Poles. In the large sweep of polit- 
ieal policy, the single human being, who 
used to stand as an individual with “cer- 
tain inalienable rights,” is flattened and 
forgotten. And we devise barbarian for- 
mulas to conceal the tragedy. Germans 
began the war and are guilty. Minorities 
are treacherous. Poles are anti-Semitic. 
The victims are all on somebody’s list 
and they never wil] be missed. So passes 
the glory of morals and ethics, the liberal 
values of the West. And more than that, 
for passing too are the frontiers of our 


14 


own last defense. In the kind of world 
which is now developing—a fierce totali- 
tarian jungle in which whole peoples cau 
perish as easily as a doe in the paw of 
a lion—none of us is safe or secure. To- 
day we are all Poles, we are all Jews. 
3—Finally, there is the failure to look 
at the spectacle of Poland with the back- 
ground of the events of the recent past. 


The massacre at Kielce cannot be divorced 


from the tragedy of Poland. First came 
the Stalin-Hitler partitioning of Poland 
and the wholesale looting of the national 
economy. Then came the quislings of 
Lublin, and purges of the army and poli- 
ticos. Then the purges of the ‘nd 
including the murder of Erlich and Alter 
Then the doublecross of the Warsaw re- 
volt and the wreckage of General Bor’s 
Home Army. Then the anti-Nazi victory 
and the creation of a puppet-state ac- 
quiescing in the deportation of millions 
in the East. No wonder armed gangs 
roam the forests and fields- of Poland, 
plundering and murdering. Out of this 
witches’ cauldron of poverty and murder 


“patriots, 





and betrayal what can emerge? Precious 
little which offers a prospect of hope for 
the survival of a Europe which once 
stood in the tradition of civilization. 

This is the real obituary we are piecing 
together—the obituary of European civil- 
ization. There is a sickly dying odor to 
life em this continent. There is almost 
everywhere the rottenness of hate, chau- 
vinism, revenge, callousness, and power. 
truly speak of “Europe” when 
the liberal spirit of sympathy and love 
and the liberal! principle of respect for 
individual and popular rights both have 
altogether perished? 


Can we 








® Negro families in eight southern 
states wil wet more than 21 percent of 
new housing units planned under the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Program, 
The states are Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Florida, Georgia, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina. Memphis 
leads the nation in the percentage of 
such new housing, with a goal of 8,500 
units of residential construction with at 
least 3,500 available to Negro fami- 
lies.—(LPA) 


Claessens will be present... . Women's 
Committee, S.D.F.: Reception for Ber- 
nice Benedick, Liberal Party candidais 
for Congress, 24th District, Bronx, this 
Saturday, Oct. 26, 2 p. m., at 7 East 
15th“Street. . . . Algernon Lee speaks 
every Saturday over Station WEVD at 
9:30 p. m The Voice of Debs will 
be amplified from a record of one of his 
speeches at the Debs Anniversary Din- 
ner, Nov. 17, 6 p. m., at the Park Central 
Hotel. 





Comintern Agent 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
leader of the German Communist Party 
for a brief period and later became 
violently anti-Stalinist. She now pub- 
lishes The Russian State Party in New 
York. Gerhard Eisler’ was very activa 
in the German Communist Party for a 
decade. Relatively independent in his 
thinking he was more than once in 
opposition to the official CP leadership, 
After Ernst Thaelman was involved in 
a party scandal in Hamburg, Hisler led 
the attack upon him. He won and the 
Central Committee of the CP unan- 
imously removed Thaelman from tha 
chairmanship of the party. 

But Moscow decided otherwise and 
ordered that Thaelman be restored to 
power. Eisler was sent to Moscow and 
never again participated in the leader- 
ship of the German CP. His errors wera 
pardoned and he was assigned to Com- 
intern work. His independent spirit had 
been broken and thereafter he was com- 
pletely subservient to Moscow. 

He was sent to China and thereafter 
to Western Europe. When the Spanish 
civil war broke out he became one of 
the important Comintern emissaries to 
Spain. During this period he was a 
kind of “gray eminence,” always work- 
fing in the background. He did not ap- 
pear at public meetings and avoided 
seeing his old comrades. Only the inner 
circle of the leadership of the various 
Communist parties knew how author- 
itative he was as “CI rep.” There is no 
question that his role in the USA was 
an important one. 

Gerhard’s brother, Hans Eisler, is 
now a successful Hollywood composer. 
He is likewise a Communist and writer 
of many revolutionary songs for tha 
Comintern, one of which ends, “Ad- 
vance, proletarians, to conquer tha 
world.” 





® “A liberal is one who holds po- 
litical, social and religious rights 
inalienable, and ‘to whom property 
rights, although important, hold a 
lesser place.”—Bernard Baruch. 








A DEBATE 
™= 


“Does Stalinism Flow 
from Bolshevism?’ 


Yes No 
Liston M. Oak Max Shachitmar 
Managing Editor National Chairman, 
of “The New Leader,” Workers Party 
Radio Commentator 


FRIDAY, NOV. 8—8 P. M. 


Hotel Diplomat 
108 West 43rd Street, N. ¥. C. 
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@ August (“Gus”) Claessens is cur- 
rently waging an aggressive campaign, 
on the Liberal Party ticket, for election 
to Congress from Brooklyn’s Tenth Con- 
gressional District. Claessens, national 
secretary of the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration of America, has served five terms 
jn the Assembly of New York Si‘ate, 





August Claessens 


is cstain's Aggressive Campaign for Congress 


and is a well-known author, lecturer and 
debater, and he has devoted his life to 
the ideals of democratic socialism. 

Mr. Claessens has the distinetion of 
running as the only Liberal Party Con- 
gressional candidate in Brookiyn. In all 
other districts in Brooklyn, the candi- 
dates of the Democrat Party are en- 
dorsed. 

Candidate Claessens is 
Vigorous campaign. Cla 
edly exposed the medioc 
record of his mafor oppon 


mnducting a 
ns has point- 
egislative 
incumbent 





Andrew L. Somers. The Liberal Party 
candidate has been most trenchant in his 
analysis of Somer’s prewar isvlationist 
voting stand. Claessens asserts that it 
was Somer’s isolationism in the days of 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact that earned him 


the American Labor Party endorsement. 
The Republican candidate, Victor Wick- 
um, is playing a negligibl in tl 
campaign and in generally 
be a sacrificial political lam) 






Ole In tne 


ynsidered to 


Campaign headquarters for candidate 
Claessens are at 1218 Union Street 
(corner Nostrand Avenue), Brooklyn, 
New York. Financial support is ur- 
gently needed. All checks should be sent 
to Edwin Nathanson, treasurer, at the 
above address. 
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Politics in Minnesota 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
Labor coalition succeeded in electing 
two Congressmen—Frank Starkey of St. 
Paul, an old-time AFL minor official, and 
William J. Gallagher of Minneapolis. 
But the honeymoon was short-lived; the 
Democrats found that they were barely 
tolerated by the party bureaucrats. 


The failure of the Communists to offer 
any constructive leadership and _ the 
jnability of the Democrats to do any- 
thing but squabble about patronage led 
io the rise of a third group in the party— 
a non-Communist, sty nely liberal wing 
led by Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey « 
Minneapolis. Humphrey, a former po- 


} 


litical science professor, had decided to 


— 


put his academic preachments into prac- 


tice; he entered the loca! political arena 


with the fervor of a crusader. But 
Humphrey is more than a dilettante; he 
has shown unusual ity to get down 
te the level of the ward politician. One 
of his real feats has been to bring into 


, ¢ 


his “kitchen cabinet” a group of young, 


college-trained politicial scientists who 
iave turned to their j with enthusiasm 
tempered ‘with a sense of what wins 


votes and carries el 


The 1946 campaign, then, found the 
Democratic - Farmer - La Party with 
three distinct groups yntending for 
leadership. But although the battle for 


control of the party machinery went on, 
the logical candidates for Governor and 
Senator were not anxious to run a hope- 
Jess race. Humphrey, his sights in line 
with the 1948 senatorial campaign 
against Senator Ball, had no desire to 
chalk up a. defeat on his record; on the 
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opposite side, Benson discovered he was 
too busy maneuvering inside the CIO's 
National” Citizens’ PAC to spare the 
time. Finally, two virtual nonentities 
were sent into the fray as standard- 
bearers: Harold Barker, an oid-line minor 
Farmer-Labor politician, for Governor, 
and Theedore Jorgenson, a_ professor 
from St. Olaf Colleve, for Senator. 
Neither has a chance against the all- 
powerful Stassen machine — and both 
know it. Their campagins look like 
it. too. 
* - om 


Or more interest are campaigns in 
three congressional districts, the Third, 
Fourth and Eighth. The first two were 
held by Starkey and Gallagher, respect- 
ively; Gallagher’s death soon after he 


was renominated in the premaries re- 












sulted in the substitution of Roy Weir, 
a prominent AFL leader.. Under normal 
conditions, despite t inevitable Re- 
publican sweep, the DFL could defend 
these seat easily; the disturbing factor 
in both districts, as probably. every- 


where else in the nation, is meat. If the 
voters continue their present tendency 
to blame the big packers for the bare 
butcher shelves, Stark and Weir will 
return to Washington; if, as is possible, 
they turn their wrath on t 
tion, especially in view of Truman’s hot- 
and-cold policy, the Republicans will 
Win. 

In the Eighth di 
Duluth and the mir 





ne administra- 


which includes 






g towns, the in- 
time Republican who has bobbed in and 
out of the Senate:since 1931. Virtually 
his only distinction in Congress has been 
a futile advocacy of the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes waterway. This year, how- 


ever, he faces John Blatnik, a former 
Farmer-Labor state senator, who served 
as an American army aid to Tito during 
the war. Since the shooting of Amer- 
ican airmen in Yugoslavia, Blatnik has 
had to disavow his former expressions 
of »dmiration for Tito’s “democracy.” 
There is only one other congressional 
campaign which is ot interest—not so 
much because of its significance in this 
election as for what it portends. In the 
Fifth district against Rep. Walter Judd 
(whose backing of the Chiang regime in 
China has made him a target of the 
Daily Worker), the DFL candidate is 


Douglas Hall, CIO attorney | former 


law-partner of Ralph Helstein, president 
of the CIO United Packinghouse Work- 
ers. Hall had been at some pains during 
the campaign to deny he is a Commn- 
nist but if he has any differences with 
the Kremlin theme-song, he sings them 
in minor key. Hall was in character 
during a recent DFL convention when 
some non-Communists proposed, in all 
innocence, that more cordial relations in 
Russia be secured through an_ inter- 
change of students. This suggestion 
shocked Hall; “What,” he cried, “allow 
Seviet students to come under the in- 
fluence of the reactionary universities in 
the United States!” 
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Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


—the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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YOUR UNION FLORIST 
Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Pottertes 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies. Nuts 
Preserves. etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies. Nuts, Preserves, etc. 



































Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








People Choose Freedom— When They Can 


HE outcome of the elections in Berlin last Sun- 
day is a dramatic and heartening proof that 


people, even under disadvantageous circum- 
stances, prefer freedom—whien they have half a chance 
of getting it. I was especially interested in this elec- 
tion because I had discussed the advance prospects 
with the Social Democratic leaders during my visit 
to Berlin last summer. 

Not one of the men with whom I talked at that 
time—Otto Suhr, the party secretary; Franz Neu- 
mann, chairman of the Berlin organization; Klingel- 
hofer, editor of the newspaper, Sozialdemokrat 
predicted the sweeping Social Democratic victory 
which took place. They gave the impression of fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds, with their backs to 
the wall. 4 

As they pointed out, the Soviel occupation authori- 
ties were backing the so-called Socialist Unity Party 
(product of the forced merger of the Communists 
and a minority of the Social Democrats in the Soviet 
zone) to the limit. Its leaders and organizers were 
given comfortable housing and living conditions, 
plenty of automobiles, plenty of paper for their 
propaganda. 

The Social Democrats and the other non-totalitarian 
parties, such as the Christian Democratic Union, re- 
ceived no aid or engouragement whatever from the 
politically obtuse leadership of the American Military 
Government. Individual American officials who knew 
the score maintained helpful friendly relations with 
“the Social Democrats. But they were acting on their 
individual responsibjlity; and what they could do 
was naturally limited. The Social Democrats were not 
even permitted to publish a party newspaper in the 
American zone, because of some whim of the Informa- 
tion Control Division of the Military Government. 
On the other hand, known Communists and fellow- 
travelers were sometimes licensed as editors of news- 
papers in Frankfurt, Heidelberg and other cities. 

The Russians came into Berlin first. They picked 
their own men for the muni ipal administration. While 
the voting in the election itself was kept free and 
secret because it was checked by representatives of 
all four occupying powers, the means of intimidation 
at the disposition of the Russian occupation authori- 
ties are numerous and varied. 
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They range from kidnapping recalcitrant Social 
Democrats and sending them to Buchenwald and other 
former Nazi concentration camps, to hinting, not very 
subtly, that the return of German war prisoners and 
the supply of the Russian sector of Berlin with food 
and manufactured goods depends on the “right” kind 
of vole being rolled up for the Socialist Unity Party. 
No comparable blackmailing tactics were used by 
the Western powers. 

In view of this situation, the decisive victory of the 
Social Democrats over the Socialist Unity Party in 
Berlin is little short of amazing. With a high par- 
ticipation of the voters, the Social Democrats got 
almost half the votes, the Socialist Unity Party a 
little less than one-fifth. The CDU ran a little more 
strongly than the Socialist Unity Party. 


Turse results in a freely conducted election expose 
the utterky hollow character of the Socialist Unity 
Party “victories” in the Soviet zone. Here the Soviet 
methods of pressure and intimidation could operate 
without any inter-Allied check. The Social Democratic 
Party, always very strong in prewar years in working- 
class centers such as Leipzig and Chemnitz, Halle and 
Magdeburg, has not been allowed to function or to 
figure on voting lists. The CDU was exposed to 
various forms of hostile discrimination, as its leader, 
the Catholic trade unionist Jacob Kaiser, explained 


_ to me. It was forbidden to put up candidates because 


—_ 
of technical formalities in many districts. It~ was 
frequently refused the use of halls for meetings. Is 
paper supply was restricted to a ridiculously smal] 
minimum. 

Yet the voters, even in the Soviet zone, found a 
means of protesting. Forbidden to vote Social Demo- 
cratic, discouraged from yoting CDU, they rolled up 
m abnormal vote for the Liberal Democratic Party, 
t conservative group which is of minor importance 
in the other zones. 

Several international factors may have helped to 
strengthen the Social Democratic position since my 
visit to Berlin last summer. Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech 
held out some hope to German democrats. It elicited 
an angry retort from Molotov, who announced his 
support of the provisional German-Polish boundary, 
‘This placed at least a temporary quietus on the double- 
talk in which Soviet officials in Germany were in. 
dulging, whispering to Germans that territorial re. 
vision would be the reward of voting as the Russians 
desired. It placed the primary responsibility for this 
frontier, which is as grossly unjust, by ethnological 
and Atlantic Charter principles, as the arbitrary 
annexation of Eastern Poland by the Soviet Union, 
where it belongs: in Moscow. 

There were deeper reasons for the big vote against 
totalitarianism in the former German capital. The 
appalling barbarities of wholesale rape, killing and 
indiscriminate looting which marked the Soviet cap- 
ture of Berlin have not been forgotten. 

However discouraging some postwar developments 
in Lurope and elsewhere may be, there is no reason 
to be a defeatist about freedom. Most people every. 
where will choose it if they have any basis of com- 
parison and half a chance to express a preference, 
Other convincing exhibits in this connection are the 
400,000 Finns who abandoned homes and property 
rather than become Soviet subjects, and the million 
or more refugees, every one from the Soviet Union 
or from some Soviet-controlled country, who will not 
go back to lands of totalitarian tyranny. Are there 
a thousand or even a hundred such refugee expatriates 
from free countries? 








An Editorial— 


For the Liberal Party 


HE NEW LEADER supports the candidates of 

the Liberal Party because that party is the only 

one which presents to the voters a constructive 
and forward-looking program. Voters are confused 
because points can be made—and truthfully made— 
for and against both Mead and Dewey, for and against 
both Lehman and Ives. Genuine liberals. can clarify 
their minds by taking their eyes off the records and 
promises of opposing candidates and focusing them 
on patly programs, 

This is a. dangerous time. Abroad we face the 
threat of a future war. At home the issues are no less 
grave. The policies adopted by the Congress elected 
on November=5 and by the administration put into 
office in 1948 will determine whether we shall plunge 
into a dizzy period of boom and bust or shall place 
our economy upon a relatively sound and stable basis. 
The question is not: Which candidate did this or that 
thing which was wrong or right? It is: Which party, 
if it is successful, gives the greatest assurance of 
leading the country to international peace and steady 
domestic prosperity ? 

Judged on this basis, the Liberal Party will gain 
the allegiance of any intelligent citizen who takes the 
trouble to study its program and assess the quality 
of its membership and its activity since the day of 
its founding. This organization is made up of labor 


SL 


Program 


and liberal people who have joined themselves to» 
gether to seek basic solutions for our social and 
economic problems. At present, its candidates must 
be selected, for the most part, from among those 
presented by the two old parties. Since the Liberals 
are committed to the development and extension of 
the New Deal ideas, it is natural that its ticket is 
chiey made up of Democrats. But its purpose is to 
develop an increased degree of independence. It 
makes its bid, then, to all voters who are discon- 
tented with the traditional playing of the political 
gaine. 

We suggest to our New York readers the support 
of Mead and Lehman and the Liberal Party's candi- 
dates for Congress. By casting their votes on the 
Liberal Party line, they will not merely help to put 
candidates into ofhce. They will be contributing to 
the improvement of our political life. If we are ever, 
to escape from the sort of squirrel-cage party system 
which has bedeviled us for two generations, this is 
the time to start. And the Liberal Party offers the 
means. If liberal and labor groups can combine in 
New York for support of a progressive and con- 
structive program, the idea will spread. Every vote 
on the Liberal line will be a vote for a permanent, 
independent party which works toward genuine solde 
tious of our national and international problems. 
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